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PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF PUPILS. 


A STUDY OF THE PHYSIOLOGICAL NATURES OF DEAF CHILDREN 
IN THEIR RELATION TO THE INTELLECTUAL. 


Ar the first meeting of the Teachers’ Association of the 
Minnesota School for the Deaf in the fall of 1901, the ques- 
tion of a programme for the year’s work of the Association 
was considered. A suggestion was made by one of the 
members that the Association should devote itself to 
Child Study—a study of the physical, mental, and moral 
characteristics of the deaf children in the school. This 
suggestion was adopted with unanimity, and a committee 
of four members of the Association was appointed to have 
charge of the programme during the entire series of meet- 
ings. One member represented the primary department 
of the school, one the intermediate, one the advanced, and 
one the industrial. 

The first meeting of the Association under the plan was 
held in December. In presenting the programme to the 
Association, the committee made some introductory re- 
marks, from which the following passage is taken: ‘‘ What 
we want is not theory, but facts—the results of actual 


observations of the pupils daily in the classrooms and work- 
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rooms. The success of the plan depends upon the spirit in 
which the instructors take it up and carry it on. They 
are urged to study the accompanying outline and then to 
study their pupils daily in the classroom or workroom, with 
a view to answering the questions proposed. They are 
asked to write out these observations in brief form, and be 
prepared to present them at the meeting.”’ 

The general subject for discussion, as stated on the pro- 
gramme, was ‘‘ Physical Characteristics of Our Pupils.” It 
was subdivided as follows: 

I. Various defects and faults, and what is done to correct 
them—awkward attitudes in standing, sitting, walking; 
dragging feet, swinging arms, ete.; noises in the nose and 
throat; defective breathing; nervousness and restlessness ; 
cleanliness of person and clothing, ete. 

II. The relation between the above characteristics and 
the mental status of the pupils. 

Following these subdivisions was a series of leading ques- 
tions to guide the teachers in their researches and observa- 
tions, sixteen questions relating to the schoolroom and 
eleven relating to the workroom. Instead of presenting 
these questions all together, it has been thought more 
convenient to give each one and the answers to it sepa- 
rately. 

Before commencing with the questions and answers it is 
fitting that an extract be made from the opening remarks 
of the member of the committee representing the primary 
department: ‘‘We have made no attempt to answer all 
the questions on the list; neither have we confined ourselves 
strictly to these particular questions, only to the general 
subject, viz., the connection between the physical and 
mental balance of our pupils. We have simply noted facts 
and avoided theorizing. Our first impressions of our 
fellow men depend entirely upon physical appearance, and 
within certain limits are quite reliable, . . . In most cases 
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bodily disjointedness and disproportion and nervous in- 
stability accompany mental inferiority. We know not 
which is cause and which is effect. Since bodily imper- 
fection is often seen without mental deficiency, and mental 
deficiency sometimes appears without bodily imperfection, 
there would seem, perhaps, to be an underlying cause, find- 
ing expression now in bodily, now in mental symptoms, 
often in both. No one can step into the custodial depart- 
ment of an institution for the feeble-minded and come out 
a skeptic as to the inextricable connection between mental 
ability and physical symmetry. In our own school a bright 
class presents a more solid and attractive appearance than 
a dull one. On the whole, the prettier, stronger, and 
more graceful children are the brighter. But we cannot 
assume that all well-appearing children are bright and all 
ungainly children dull; nor that any particular child pos- 
sesses a mentality corresponding to its appearance.” 

Few of the teachers entered at length into the subject of 
the correction of physical faults, as specified in Subdivision 
I. One teacher calls it a ‘hard problem,” and adds that 
the only way, in his opinion, is to keep after them contin- 
ually. Another teacher expresses the same idea in the 
following words: ‘‘ Mainly ‘line upon line, and precept upon 
precept.’ This is an instance where I believe nagging may 
be justifiable. I think the hearing teachers should take 
pains to check the habit some pupils have of making pecu- 
liar noises. If we do not correct them in this, who will?”’ 

Although the teachers were hesitant about saying how 
they corrected such physical faults, yet the fact that they 
do correct them would seem to be borne out by the re- 
marks of the teacher of the highest class: ‘When the 
pupils come to my class, as a rule, I find very little to 
criticize in their carriage and manners, thanks to the in- 
struction they have received in other classes. The weekly 
lessons in Good Manners embody all the more important 
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points of etiquette, and I rarely have occasion for individual 
reproof or correction.” 


THE SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 
Questions and Answers. 

1. Are pupils.careless in person and clothing likewise 
careless in study.? 

One teacher thought they were as a rule, saying, ‘‘ The 
careless child is often bright and quick to learn, but is 
satisfied with less than his best efforts.” 

Another teacher answered yes, without any qualifica- 
tion; another, no. 

One of the teachers of beginning pupils said: ‘‘I have 
noticed that those of my pupils who are painstaking about 
their clothes and personal appearance are also painstaking 
in their studies. If they take pride in their personal ap- 
pearance, they also wish to appear well in their work.” 

Another teacher, who answered the question in the nega- 
tive, said that one of the best pupils in his class was one of 
the most careless in person and dress. 

Another teacher noted that in her class the two most 
untidy pupils personally, a boy and a girl, were the most 
painstaking in their work and turned out by far the neatest 
looking papers. 

Another teacher thought they were in the majority of 
cases. 

The teacher of the second highest class in school thought 
that, as a rule, ‘‘ physical characteristics and habits are 
shown also in mental operations and work.”’ 

The teacher of the highest class had this to say: “In 
my class at present the pupil neatest in person is the most 
careless in writing and copying. As a rule, however, I 
have found that carelessness in person is accompanied by 
carelessness in school work. I do not mean by this to say 
that the careless pupil is stupid.” 
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Although there is some difference of opinion in the above 
replies, the weight is largely on the side of those who con- 
sider that personal carelessness is accompanied by care- 
lessness in school work. 

Questions 2 and 4 are largely similar, and are answered 
as one. 

2. Are pupils quick and alert in manner the brightest 
mentally as a rule? 

4. Are pupils slow in physical movements likewise slow 
in learning and understanding? 

The teacher of the beginning pupils in the manual depart- 
ment answered the question as follows: ‘The best scholar 
in my elass this year is slow in his motions; my best scholar 
last year and two years ago were both exceedingly slow. 
In each class also there have been one or two excessively 
slow children with corresponding dullness of intellect. 
These display, however, two types of slowness, viz., de- 
liberation and sluggishness. The duller pupils are slow 
rather in beginning an exercise than in prosecuting it. I 
have a very dull pupil this year whom it is next to impos- 
sible to get started on any employment until the others 
have finished. He is quite incapable of running, because 
he cannot get around to pick up‘his last foot before his 
first one reaches the floor, thus missing the very essence of 
arun. The law of gravitation works too quickly for him. 
The brighter pupils, as a rule, are more agile than the 
duller.”’ 

Another teacher of primary pupils mentioned two pupils 
in her class who do the best general work, one being very 
slow while the other is very quick. The slow pupil, a girl, 
“is very painstaking in all she does, and is never satisfied 
with less than her best. Her mind works slowly, and she 
does not grasp things quickly, but she wastes no time, and 
what she understands and learns she remembers, and uses 
to help her with her next lesson.’”’ This teacher thinks 
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that pupils who are slow in learning and understanding are 
frequently more thorough and retain more of what they 
Jearn than pupils whose minds act more quickly. 

One teacher answered these questions with simply no; 
three others say yes. 

The teacher of one of the intermediate classes replied: 
“Pupils who are quick in manner are, as a rule, the bright- 
est mentally. I have sixteen pupils, and that means six- 
teen slates to correct whenever there is written work to be 
done, and the dullest pupils are invariably the last ones to 
hand in their slates for correction.” 

The teacher of the highest class said: ‘‘ In general, pupils 
alert in manner are the brightest, though not always the 
best. Not infrequently the best pupils will be found 
among the slow ones.” 

3. Do pupils who possess physical grace and ease usually 
show a corresponding mental superiority over those who are 
awkward and ungainly? 

The teacher of the beginning class, manual department, 
said: ‘The poorest but one of my present class walks un- 
steadily like a tipsy man, and often tips over in his seat. 
All of my pupils tumble out of their chairs more frequently 
than I should care to, but I think the tumbles are two to 
one in favor of the more backward pupils; at the same time 
the most inveterate tumbler of all is one of the brightest. 
My very poorest scholar is a pretty boy with a well-shaped 
head, and no obvious bodily defect except that of delicate 
health.” 

Three of the teachers answered this question simply no, 
while one other thought: not. 

One intermediate teacher said: ‘“‘Grace and ease tend to 
show to the best advantage whatever ability exists, while 
awkwardness hinders.” 

Another intermediate teacher replied as follows: ‘ Pupils 
who possess physical grace are superior mentally to those 
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who are awkward and ungainly, but in my class there is 
one boy whose awkwardness is due to physical deformity. 
He is not up with the average; it may be because he was 
admitted to school when most boys of his age were in the 
advanced classes.”’ 

The teacher of the highest class said that he could adduce 
individual instances supporting both sides of the question, 
but he had no definite opinion to offer. 

In one of the primary classes there was a larger propor- 
tion of dull and physically defective pupils than in any 
other, and the remarks of the teacher are given in full: “I 
have twelve pupils. Five of them are comparatively 
bright. They are able to express their ideas intelligibly, if 
not correctly. As to the duller ones, their language is 
usually confused. The bright ones, with one exception, 
can express themselves clearly in signs. The fifth bright 
one prefers to look on while others are talking, and uses as 
few signs as possible, which are not very clear. Five of 
the dull ones can hardly make themselves understood 
sometimes, and it is necessary to draw what I want out of 
them by repeated questioning. Three of the dull ones have 
peculiar physical defects. One has a misshapen head; 
another is a cripple, unable to use the right arm; the third 
never takes solid food, his sole diet being milk, sugar, and 
water. They are not by any means idiotic. I am certain 
that their backwardness is more or less due to their physical 
defects. The cripple finds it hard to talk clearly w:th one 
hand. It is difficult for others to understand him at times. 
He is not able to enter ‘nto the sports of the other boys. 
As a result, he is left much to himself. His health is usually 
poor, and he is inclined to put much stress upon this fact 
when he wants to shirk any particular work. His mind 
lacks the stimulus which a strong body and the companion- 
ship of other boys would give it. That may account for 
his backwardness. The one with the misshapen head under- 
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stands more than he is usually given credit for. He is 
clearer in the use of signs than the rest of the dull ones, 
but his language is the most confused of all. He will 
pick up words here and there, but seems to lack entirely the 
power of application. He is willing enough to learn new 
words and principles, but objects to drill work. The 
third boy is very slow, but tries his best to learn. He is 
very conscientious in his work. He is interested in every- 
thing that interests the average deaf boy, but he cannot 
take the lead inanything. His mind is not active enough. 
His peculiar diet is responsible for his mental and physical 
condition. The brain needs suitable food in order to do 
its work well, and liquid food alone is not the natural diet 
for a half-grown boy. It seems to me that if he were like 
other boys in the matter of diet, he would be as bright as 
the average deaf boy, if not brighter.” 

5. Are nervousness and shyness usually a sign of mental 
inferiority? 

The teacher of the beginning class, manual department, 
said: ‘‘My brightest pupil last year trembled violently 
when particularly interested in his work, and wept easily. 
He frequently shed tears when I told him he had forgotten 
to dot his i’s or cross his t’s. I may here observe that little 
deaf boys cry much more unreservedly than girls of the 
same age.” 

Another primary teacher thought that pupils were some- 
times nervous and shy because of some mental inferiority, 
but more often from lack of self-confidence or from some 
physical weakness. 

The teacher of the highest manual class said that nerv- 
ousness and shyness were not often noticed in that class, 
but so far as his observation went they did not betoken 
mental inferiority. 

All the other teachers who had an opinion to express on 
this point answered in the negative. 
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6. Are talkative pupils, as a rule, the brightest in the 
class in actual study? 

One of our primary teachers of long experience said: 
‘In the average class I think this question can be answered 
by both yes and no. Concentration is the keynote of actual 
study. The talkative pupils are often the bright, alert 
ones, who do with their might whatever they do. They can 
keep their minds on the work in hand and soon understand 
and master it. They have something to say and enjoy say- 
ing it; so, after doing more than average class work, they 
have time to annoy their slower neighbors by talking. On 
the other hand, these talkers are frequently pupils who 
have never learned to concentrate their minds for any 
length of time on anything, and so are failures so far as real 
study is concerned.”’ 

The teacher of a primary oral class mentioned the cases 
of two talkative pupils, a boy and a girl. “They appear 
to be very bright, and grasp things quickly—when they 
stop talking long enough—but they retain what they learn 
no longer than the others, and they do not apply themselves 
so well to study.” 

The teacher of an older primary class said: ‘‘ My class is 
a bright one, and a majority of the members are extremely 
fond of talking. Two of the boys, who do the best work 
in all the daily exercises, are very troublesome. One girl, 
who does better work than the other girls, talks continually 
unless closely watched. |The boy who ranks lowest in the 
class never troubles me at all by talking, while the girl who 
does the poorest work is not very troublesome. In my 
class, then, the talkative pupils, when held strictly down 
to business, are capable of doing the best work.”’ 

Another primary teacher, of a younger grade, said: 
“Those who really talk, but do not chatter nonsense, usually 
have an active mind, and are full of ideas which they wish 
to impart to others. If the activity of their mind is well 
directed, they usually are the brightest pupils in the class.”’ 
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The teacher of one of the intermediate classes, in answer- 
ing this question affirmatively, said that four pupils whom 
he marked 100 for deportment during the month of Novem- 
ber were the poorest in the class. 

The teacher of one of the advanced classes said: “Talka- 
tive pupils often learn easily and forget quickly. They 
may be brighter than those who are quiet, slow, and sure, 
but, in most cases, I think the mental superiority lies with 
the latter.”’ 

The teacher of the highest manual class said that talka- 
tive pupils, as a rule, were the brightest, but often not the 
best. 

Only one of the teachers answered this question simply 
in the negative. 

7. Do shy and nervous children make a better showing 
when they write their lessons alone than when they recite 
before the class? 

The teacher of a primary oral class said that such pupils 
do very much better when writing. She cited two cases, 
one a little girl not at all shy, and the other a little boy 
very shy. The former, when it comes to writing, shows 
how much he lacks, while the latter does very much better 
in writing. 

The teacher of the highest manual class answered yes 
decidedly. He said that some pupils are easily embarrassed 
in trying to answer a question with the class looking on, 
all the more so if the teacher is impatient or out of sorts. 
The same pupil would answer well if allowed time to write. 

Other teachers who answered this question did so affirma- 
tively, with the exception of one, who had no opinion. 

8. Age being the same, is any difference noticeable be- 
tween pupils of large size and stature and those of average 
or inferior size? 

The teacher of a primary class had found some difference 
in favor of the average-sized pupils. Those of abnormal 
size, one way or the other, were usually of inferior intellect. 
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The teacher of the highest manual! class said that, judg- 
ing from our graduates for a number of years past, the small 
or medium-sized pupils had made the best showing. 

The weight of opinion among the teachers seemed to be, 
however, in the negative to this question. 

9. When there is considerable difference in age among 
the pupils of the same class, are the youngest ones usually 
the brightest and best? 


The teacher of the beginning class said: ‘“ Children who 
enter school at the age of ten do much better work, at least 
the first two years, than those entering earlier or later. 
The more mature beginners take the lead for a time, but 
usually begin to fall behind soon after Christmas. The 
very young ones waste a year or two in getting a start, by 
which time the zest for school has worn off, and _ idle 
habits have been formed, also the habit of copying.”’ 

The teacher of one of the older primary classes said: 
“The oldest boy in the class is one of the ablest, but the 
boy next in age is the dullest pupil that I have. Among 
the boys, as a rule, the younger members of the class are 
brighter and quicker. Among the girls there is not so 
much difference in mental ability, but the two youngest 
are quicker to understand new work and to grasp the 
meanings of new words.” 

One of the intermediate teachers considered that the 
younger pupils were, as a rule, the brighter and abler, 
though he had in his class at the time an exception to the 
rule. 

The teacher of one of the oral classes said: ‘‘I have had 
classes where the ages of the pupils ranged from six to 
thirty, and almost invariably I have found that unless there 
is some mental disability the pupil of thirty can accom- 
plish more and do better work than his more youthful 
colleague.” 

The teacher of one of the intermediate classes testified ex- 
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actly the opposite : “‘ In my class the ages range from thirteen 
to twenty-two. The younger pupils are by far the brighier.”’ 

The teachers of the two highest manual classes had no 
opinion to offer, as there is rarely any marked difference 
in age among the pupils of those classes. 

Other teachers who expressed opinions all did so affirma- 
tively. 

10. Is inattention due to laziness, or is it the result of 
nervousness, restlessness, or some other physical or mental 
defect? 

One primary oral teacher thought that in the case of the 
younger pupils it was always due to restlessness. Such 
pupils were too young and active to be lazy or indifferent. 

A primary manual teacher said: “If the pupil’s eyesight 
is not defective, I usually find that his inattention is due 
to indifference and lack of training.”’ 

Another primary manual teacher said that nine of her 
pupils were more or less inattentive. In two cases the in- 
attention seemed to be due to laziness; in one case, ner- 
vousness; in six cases, restlessness. 

Another primary oral teacher ascribed inattention to 
laziness and indifference. 

An intermediate oral teacher thought it due to inability 
to concentrate the mind, and the teacher of an advanced 
manual class expressed the same idea in these words: ‘ In- 
attention is more often due to sheer inability to keep the 
mind fixed than to any other cause.” 

Another intermediate teacher said: ‘‘ Lack of interest, 
whether the result of inability, indifference, laziness, or 
poor training, will produce inattention.”’ 

The teacher of the highest manual class believed that in 
a class of grown-up pupils inattention was due chiefly to 
lack of a habit of application which should have been 
formed in earlier years. 

11. As a rule, are neat and orderly pupils the best 
scholars? 
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This question was somewhat similar to Question 1, and 
the answers to that can apply in large measure to this. 
Opinion among the teachers was about equally divided, 
though none gave an opinion at length, except the 
teacher of the highest manual class, who said: “As a 
rule, I have observed that the quickest and brightest 
scholars are not the most neat and orderly. Neatness and 
orderliness imply care and deliberation. Children whose 
minds aet quickly are usually found lacking in qualities 
that call for painstaking. I wish here to make one dis- 
tinction clear: Pupils who are the quickest and brightest 
usually learn and understand the most readily. But they 
are not always the best scholars. Their very quickness 
leads them into errors that a little care would have avoided. 
Consequently I have known many intellectually quick and 
bright pupils to be excelled in scholarship by pupils slower 
but more careful.” 

12. Has race or nationality any effect on mental ability? 

The teacher of the beginning manual class said: “‘ In my 
class, as I suppose in all others, the Scandinavians bear off 
the palmin everything. They are the brightest, the dyllest ; 
the tallest, the shortest; the prettiest, the plainest ; the best, 
the worst; the everything ‘elseest except the darkest; and 
this because they are so triumphantly in the majority. 
Out of 255 pupils in this school, 120 bear plainly Seandina- 
vian names, which means also that there are at least 120 
fair-complexioned children in school. Scandinavians are 
recognized as the best linguists in the world, which may 
account for the fact that in our school, where the work is 
so largely linguistic, there is a marked general superiority 
of the fair pupils over the dark. This may be reversed in 
the eastern and southern schools.”’ 

An intermediate teacher said: ‘* The Scandinavians have 
a special aptitude for language, judging from my exper- 
ience,”’ 
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An advanced manual teacher said : “So many of our pupils 
are Scandinavian, or of Scandinavian descent, that it seems 
to me that we cannot make fair comparisons. Bearing 
this in mind, I should say that the Scandinavian and the 
- fair pupils make the best showing.”’ 

The teacher of the highest manual class said: ‘‘Seandi- 
navians and Germans far outnumber other nationalities 
among our pupils. As a rule, the Scandinavians excel 
the Germans in scholarship. The number of native Ameri- 
vans of Anglo-Saxon descent has never been large in this 
school, but so far as observed they have excelled even the 
Scandinavians.” 

13. Do you notice any difference between fair and dark 
pupils in mental ability? 

Most of the teachers answered this question in the nega- 
tive. 

One of the intermediate teachers expressed herself in 
favor of the medium, which remark caused a smile to go 
around, as she herself is a very good example of that type. 

One of the primary teachers put the matter in about its 
correet light when she said: ‘‘ We should not be too quick 
in coming to a conclusion as to the difference in mental 
ability between fair and dark pupils, as the proportion of 
dark pupils in this school is very small.” 

14. Do you notice any connection between excellence of 
penmanship and mental ability? 

Most of the teachers answered in the negative. 

One thought that pupils who excelled in penmanship were 
more conscientious, if not more able, than others. 

Another had this to say: ‘‘The boy who is the poorest 
scholar in the class is the poorest in penmanship. Three 
or four members who really do the best work are not the 
best penmen, as several members of average ability excel 
them in penmanship. However, the boys who are the most 
careless in their penmanship make the worst blunders in 
language.” 
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The teacher of one advanced class said: “I have often 
thought that those who succeed best in penmanship are 
rather below than above the average in mental ability.” 

The teacher of the highest manual class answered: ‘I 
do. As a rule, my brightest pupils have been inferior in 
penmanship. I think that this is because the mind acts so 
quickly that the hand hurries to keep up, and the care 
necessary to good penmanship is lost.” 

15. Is clearness in the use of signs and spelling an evi- 
dence of superior intellect? 

Several teachers answered simply in the negative. 

One primary teacher said: “‘The brightest members of 
the class spell better than the slower and duller ones. The 
girls, with one or two exceptions, spell better than the boys.’ 

One intermediate teacher said that the brightest pupils 
in his class were also the clearest in the use of signs and 
spelling. 

Another intermediate teacher said: ‘I should say that 
clear signs and good spelling are an accompaniment of 
neatness rather than of superior intellect.”’ 

The teacher of the highest manual class said that, so far 
as his experience went, excellence in the use of signs and 
spelling was accompanied by corresponding mental supe- 
riority, though he could adduce a number of exceptions. 

16. For the entering classes particularly, but for all pupils 
with whose ability the teacher has been entirely unac- 
quainted: How has your first impression of your pupils 
been strengthened or altered by further acquaintance? 

The teacher of the beginning manual class said: ‘‘ I have 
long ago ceased to form, or at least to express, any opinion 
of my pupils at our first meeting. Out of the 168 unavoid- 
able ‘intu tions’ to which I must p ead guilty in regard to 
new arrivals, I can claim the credit of only seven really cor- 
rect ones. . . . So many times a child looks awkward and 
dull because it is shy and sensitive. Shyness may take any 
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form conceivable; with deaf children any form inconceiv- 
able. I have known bright children to limp in walking, 
to sit in a cramped and unnatural position, to simulate 
left-handedness and other awkward deformities. I have 
known them to eat with their fingers and to refuse to eat at 
all. I have known them to bite and scratch and kick. 
I have known them to hang their tongues out of their mouths, 
to write backwards, to walk on all fours, and to lie down 
and roll over, simply from shyness; ali other things being 
equal, the better the natural mental ability, the greater the 
capacity for bashfulness.” 

The teacher of the beginning oral class said: ‘‘ In my class 
there are ten pupils. The oldest is twenty and the young- 
est is not quite eight. When I first saw these pupils, I 
naturally supposed that the younger pupils would learn 
words and grasp ideas more readily than those whose minds 
had remained dormant so long. Yet to-day I find that the 
pupil on whom I can best depend is the oldest one in the 
class. This pupil does not learn more readily than some 
of the others, but has the faculty of retaining what he learns 
while the younger ones let it slip from them. Another 
one of my pupils had been to school for three or four months 
and had not learned one word. He also could not write with 
his right hand without supporting it with his left. All 
these things led me to believe that he was not up to the 
average. Time, however, has proved that he is not only 
up to the average, but above it. Another of my pupils was 
promising at first, but has never been so since.”’ 

Several of the teachers gave no answer to this question. 
Two said that their first impressions had been changed. 

The teacher of one intermediate class said that one pupil 
whom he at first thought was an idiot turned out to be one 
of the best in the class. 

Another intermediate teacher said: ‘‘ Our pupils are here 
during the years of greatest development, mentally, physi- 
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cally, and morally; hence in a changing period. A boy may 
come to a certain grade just as he is entering upon or 
coming out of his foolhood, and a few months will, at such 
a time, witness a great transformation. Therefore, very 
often one’s first impressions of a pupil necessarily undergo 
a radical change.” 

The teacher of an advanced class gave the following bit 
of experience: “I have two rather marked instances to 
cite: One pupil assigned to my class did not return to 
school promptly in September, and it was reported that he 
would not return at all. I was rather pleased to hear this, 
as I had the impression that the pupil would be trouble- 
some and unsatisfactory in every way. That pupil did 
return, however, and is one of the best behaved and best 
liked in the class. On the other hand, a pupil came into my 
class last fall to whom I had been strongly attracted at a 
distance. Classroom experience with this pupil has almost 
destroyed the favorable impression.”’ 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 
Questions and Answers. 


1. Are the intellectually bright pupils always the best in 
work? 

The instructor in shoemaking said: ‘Intellectually bright 
pupils are those that will certainly learn the trade quickly. 
Especially in the beginning of their shop work they are 
superior to their less intellectually bright schoolmates. 
However, as a rule, they seem to be more inclined to become 
careless about their work as they advance. This is not lack 
of ability, but simply carelessness. Pupils that seemed to 
be slow in their work at first often make very good workmen 
—men that will not hurry their work, but work accurately, 
and by faithfully doing their duty will by and by be workmen 
as quick as their brighter schoolmates. I remember a bright 
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boy who quickly learned the names of all the tools, but 
never learned to use these tools. Again, I think of a former 
boy in my shop who was very poor in his school work, but 
one of the best workers in my shop. He was very much 
interested in his work. Frequently he could be seen ex- 
amining shoes in the show windows of down-town stores. 
He would then tell with much interest what he had seen, 
what styles of shoes, what kind of new tips, how the shoes 
were arranged on the shelves and in the boxes. To 
show him a new step in his work but once was always 
sufficient. I was often astonished to see his work when 
finished.” 

The instructor in printing replied: “Generally speaking, 
yes. But there are two exceptions in the printing office 
now.” 

The instructor in sloyd said: ‘So far as it has come under 
my observation, no. I have two little fellows in the sloyd 
room of about the same age and size. One is very bright. 
He talks and plays and smiles and frolics all the time. He 
is seldom quiet and never serious. He is fond of learning the 
names of tools and various mechanical terms. He seldom 
forgets a word he has once learned. He is not neat in his 
work and is slow at it. Yet he is not lazy or neglectful. 
He does his level best, but his manual work is not quite 
satisfactory. The other is quiet and serious. He seldom 
smiles and never plays. He does not understand a joke. 
He works like a Trojan, and is second best of all the boys so 
far as his work at the bench is concerned. But when it 
comes to the learning of names, new words and terms, he is 
not ‘in it.’ When I ask him the name of a tool, it is always, 


‘I don’t know,’ or ‘I’ve forgotten.’ Both these boys are 


small for their age. Both are light of complexion as well 
as of weight. I would modify the above statement by saying 
that the bright and talkative pupils are the quickest at 
work. They are much quicker to grasp and understand new 
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things and new ideas than the more quiet ones, but they are 
also quicker to forget. The quiet and serious pupils are 
more slow and deliberate, but they give more satisfactory 
results in the end.”’ 

2. Are pupi!s awkward in person and movements like- 
wise awkward in their work? 

The instructor in shoemaking said: ‘Yes, they are in the 
beginning, but, as a rule, they seem to overcome this 
awkwardness; or, in spite of it, become fairly good work- 
men.” 

The instructor in printing said: “If taken literally, yes. 
But if actual results are considered, frequently, no.” 

3. Are pupils slow in movements slow in their work? 

One instructor said that they were, as a rule. 

The instructor in printing gave the same answer as to 
Question 2. 

4. Are the bright and talkative pupils the quickest at 
work? 

The instructor in shoemaking said: “Yes, they are the 
quickest, but not always the best. They like to spend 
much time in asking unnecessary questions of their instruc- 
tor, or in having a quiet conversation with their neighbors. 
If anything new is explained to them, they are the first to 
understand.” 

The instructor in printing gave the same answer as to 
Questions 2 and 3. 

The instructor in sloyd answered this question in his reply 
to Question 1. 

5. Are nervous and restless children inferior at work, as a 
rule? 

The instructor in shoemaking answered affirmatively. 

The instructor in printing said: ““Much depends upon the 
work assigned. Asarule, I think not. The exceptions are 
mostly when there is a combination of ailments. Nervous- 
ness can be greatly alleviated by careful watching and 
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change of work, and can be easily made vicious with care- 
less handling. To punish a nervous boy without due care 
as to why he did that for which he is punished would be a 
gross error, if not a crime. The only thing that makes life 
worth living to a nervous boy is to be kept continually busy 
at something, and this can be done only by furnishing that 
kind of work which interests him.” 

Other instructors did not answer the question. 

6. Has size and shape of hand any effect upon the ability 
to do work? 

None of the instructors thought that it had. 

7. Age being the same, is there any notable difference in 
the working ability of pupils of different sizes? 

The instructor in printing was the only one who had any 
opinion on this point, and he said: ‘Yes; the larger is almost 
always slower, both of comprehension and execution.”’ 

8. Does age make much difference in ability to work? 

The instructor in shoemaking replied: ‘‘In my shop I pre- 
fer older pupils whom I can put to any kind of work. 
Younger pupils, in the beginning, can be used for certain 
light work only. Young pupils, seeng their older neigh- 
bors, who have started in the trade at the same time, per- 
forming work which they themselves, for want of strength, 
could not perform, often get discouraged.” 

The instructor in printing said: “If this refers to the same 
pupil at different ages, it does. If to two different pupils, 
it does not, unless the difference in age is considerable.” 

The instructor in sloyd said: ‘Not always. Sometimes 
young pupils work better than their older companions. 
Last year I had two brothers in the soyd room. The older 
was quiet and worked industriously all the time. The 
younger was bright, restless, and full of boyish pranks. 
When he was willing, he worked better and much faster than 
his brother. This year I have two brothers. They are in 
the same class in school. The younger is doing better than 
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his older brother in every respect. The oldest boy that I 
have is several years too old for the sloyd class. Consider- 
ing his age he is doing poorly. By this I would not be un- 
derstood as saying that young pupils always work better 
than those a few years older, but I believe that, other things 
being equal, two or three years’ difference in age makes little, 
if any, difference in ability to work.” 

9. Do you notice any difference in ability to work among 
pupils of light hair, blue eyes, and fair complexions, and 
those darker? 

All who answered this did so negatively. 

10. Has race or nationality any effect on working ability? 

None had noticed anything on this point. 

11. (Same as Question 16 in the School Department.) 

Only one instructor made any reply to this, and he said: 
“Tn a majority of cases I try not to allow first impressions, 
but once in a while one will force itself on me, and I have 
nearly always found it to work to the disadvantage of the 


subject, as the preconceived idea of ability is either under- 


or over-rated.”’ 
A COMPARISON OF EXCELLENCE IN THE CLASSROOM, WORK- 


ROOM AND ON THE PLAYGROUND. 

The chairman of the committee made the following re- 
marks: ‘‘As a matter of interest in this line of study, it oc- 
curred to me to make a comparison of the pupils in the 
classrooms and shops. The teachers of the ten intermediate 
and advanced classes were asked to name the six best pupils 
in their respective classes. A list of sixty. pupils was 
obtained. This list was submitted to the industrial instruc- 
tors, with the following results: 

22 pupils best in school were best in shops. 

23 pupils best in school were of medium ability in shops. 

8 pupils best in school were poor in shops. 
7 pupils best in school did not work in shops. 
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‘“‘T also made a comparison between ability in school and 
shops and excellence in outdoor sports, or athletics. One 
of the supervisors gave me a list of twenty boys who ex- 
celled in athletics. 

‘“‘Of these, 12 were among the best in school, 3 medium, 
4 poor. 

‘‘ Hight were among the best in the shops, 8 medium, 4 
poor. 

“These facts seem to me to prove that boys and girls who 
excel in the schoolroom are ikely to excel in the workroom 
and on the playground. In other words, the tendency 
among our pupils is toward the ‘all-round’ type.” 


The several meetings of our. association conducted on 
the line of child study proved very interesting and instruc- 
tive to our teachers. If associations of teachers in our 
sister schools have not hitherto undertaken anything of the 
kind, we can recommend it to them with the assurance that 
they will find it replete with interest and profit. 

If ‘‘the proper study of mankind is man,” it is even more 
to the purpose to say that the proper study of the teacher 
is the child, for the child makes the man. The teacher who 
best understands the physical, mental, and moral natures 
of the pupils, is best qualified to train those natures to their 
proper development. A physician must understand the 
symptoms of his patient before he can treat the case intelli- 
gently. Many a patient is lost because the physician mis- 
understood, or failed to understand, the symptoms. May 
not some of our educational failures be due to the fact that 
the teachers failed to diagnose correctly the physical and 
intellectual ‘‘symptoms” of the pupils? 

The following sentence is taken from the resolutions 
adopted at the meeting of the National Educational 
Association in Minneapolis ast July: ““We hod that the 
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individuality of the pupil should be carefully considered to 

the end that he may be instructed in the light of his limita- 

tions and capacity.” , 
JAMES L. SMITH, 


Instructor in the Minnesota School, Faribault, Minnesota. 


THE LESSON TO BE LEARNED BY THE GENERAL 
TEACHER FROM TEACHING LANGUAGE TO 
THE DEAF.* 


THERE are normal schools and colleges, and normal 
institutes and associations, small and large, in countless 
number, but in them all, quite without exception, the centre 
of work and study is the normal child. But as the normal 
person in full health, or with but trifling ailment, would 
be but a poor subject for a medical clinic for purposes of 
study and demonstration, it would seem that the normal 


child cannot be the best material, or sufficient material 
at least, for the normal school for purposes of experi- 
mental study and practice. When we consider that the 
normal child acquires much the larger part of his know- 
ledge without the aid or art of the teacher, and that this 
self-acquired knowledge is a potent and necessarily a 
variable factor as entering into all formal and directed 
study, it ceases to be remarkable that, with normal chil- 
dren the only material for study and experimentation, 
the old pedagogical problems continue so persistently with 
us unsolved, and that solutions offered from time to time 
prove so inconclusive and generally unacceptable. 

There is scarcely an educational theory that may be 
conceived that cannot be exploited and proved with the 


* A paper read before the Department of Special Education of 
the National Educational Association, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
July 9, 1902. 
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normal child as its subject, for, learning so much without 
teaching, he naturally learns much through teaching, re- 
gardless of the method employed; so all methods are equally 
proved—or are equally unproved—in the considerable 
progress made. There are too many teaching forces in- 
volved in the development of the normal child to make 
possible the clear tracing of any one of them through its 
successive stages to its ultimate and inevitable effect ; 
hence the very slow advancement in all the centuries in 
educational science. We educate in larger numbers and 
in more subjects than they did a thousand years ago, but 
it may well be questioned if we educate to better know- 
ledge and larger power than when the ancient philosophers 
and scholars held sway. 

But if the normal child, the child who follows teaching 
easily upon almost any line it may take, is not proper or 
the best material for pedagogical study, the question forces 
itself, Where can proper or better material be found? In 
algebra we solve problems by process of elimination, by 
ridding the equation of one factor after another until it is 
brought to its simplest terms and thus to the condition of 
easy solution. May we not do this in education, eliminate 
factors, one and another of the learning factors, from our 
problems, thereby rendering them simpler and easier for 
our study and solution? With the normal child this is im- 
possible, for with him we may not eliminate or shut off 
from operation any important learning power or teaching 
influence. Nature is nature, and she will not be balked 
or far diverted by the pigmy devices and temporizing ex- 
pedients that our crude theories suggest. So we turn from 
the normal child, in whom nature reigns with her even 
sway, to a distinctive class or to distinctive classes of ab- 
normal or sub-normal children, in whom nature has her- 
self, in some vagary and in heroic and irrevocable sacrifice, 
simplified our problems by the removal of one or another 
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of the chief learning factors, leaving the remaining factors 
thereby and in that much unobscured and unconfused for 
purposes of didactic research and study. Why not then, 
to the end that there may be developed a true philosophy 
of education, an exact science, if may be, of pedagogy, 
turn to the defective classes for the material and the con- 
ditions needed, which they provide freely and abun- 
dantly for our purposes—-to the deaf child, with the elimina- 
tion in him of the greatest of the learning senses, to study 
and learn wherein, and how, and how much it and, by the 
contrasts afforded, the remaining senses are severally con- 
tributive in the great educative processes; to the blind 
child again, with the closing of still another great learning 
channel with the effects of it on the mind and character; 
and finally to the deaf-blind, who, for the purposes of our 
pedagogical clinic, is undoubtedly the case extreme, and 
therefore the case that presents the greatest possibilities 
for didactic study and experimentation. 

It would seem then that it is to the field of special educa- 
tion that we must come to find the soil and material and 
conditions for the growth and construction of a true and 
exact science of pedagogy—to this field if anywhere and if 
the science is a possibility. 

It is axiomatic that as you increase the difficulty you 
must in like measure increase the efficiency of the method 
employed for its overcoming. In the teaching of the deaf, 
the blind, the deaf-blind, or the feeble-minded, difficulties 
as they present themselves are extreme; it follows that the 
methods employed, to be effective of the ends that they 
aim at’and attain, must be superlatively excellent. And 
they are. I am thoroughly convinced that in all cases 
where measurable success is attained in the instruction 
of the special classes, the methods employed are superior 
to the methods used to secure the same general results in 
the work of the instruction of the normal child. 
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Turning to our subject, we are to inquire what lesson 
the general teacher may learn from the work of the in- 
struction of the deaf, but more specifically from the work 
of teaching language to the deaf. The subject is alarge 
one, for the teaching of language to the deaf involves for 
this class practically the whole work of education. To 
gain an education the deaf child learns language, and in 
learning language he perforce acquires education, and thus 
for our purpose to-day language may be conceived of as 
for the deaf the whole aim and end of instruction. To 
save misconception it should be said that language for the 
deaf is not speech; it may be, and usually is, speech in 
part. Speech, however, is only a mode of expression; 
another equally important, and far less difficult to give, is 
writing. But language in the whole and in its substance 
is a psychological problem far more than one either of 
vocal or graphic mechanics. 

Passing over, then, the work of mere articulation teach- 
ing in the instruction of the deaf, and the very practical 
lessons that may be learned from it by the general teacher 
to aid him in correcting faults in the speech of hearing 
children; and with only a passing reference to the phonetic 
method of spelling and reading in common use by teachers 
of the deaf, and which is now so rapidly supplanting the 
a, b, ec method in the schools for the hearing to the great 
benefit and the much more rapid advancement of the 
children in acquiring the art of reading, we may bring 
ourselves at once to the work of language teaching in its 
essence, as it presents itself to the teacher of the deaf and 
of the hearing alike in its psychological-pedagogical as- 
pects. 

It will be accepted that language learning is not the 
accumulation of vocabulary. That is to be sure a part 
of it, and a not unimportant part, but vocabulary may 
be likened to the dead body without the spirit, the vitality, 
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the action, that mean utility and force and effective ac- 
complishment. One aim in language teaching will be to 
give vocabulary, but much more than that the aim will 
be to give power to use—to give the art and graces of ex- 
pression. The lack of the means and art and power of 
expression is the great lack of the deaf upon entrance to 
school, and it is the teacher’s ever present task, as it is 
his effort, to lessen it throughout the school course. It is 
also the great lack, as I count it, of the hearing under 
present educational methods, through the school course 
and continuing necessarily through life. We then have 
the common lack in the two classes—that of the ability of 
graceful, free, and forceful expression. And it is here that 
we find the great difference in the methods of instruction 
employed with the two classes, and it may be we find also 
the essential element of superiority of the method employed 
with the deaf over that employed with the hearing. 

The deaf child starting with nothing—with no language, 
with no means or facility of expression—the aim from the 
beginning and continuously is to meet the great lack, and 
the school curriculum is one unending programme of talk 
and write, write and talk, with all else subordinate and 
contributive, with the result that the deaf child has power 
at every stage of his progress to say or write practically all 
that he knows and thinks. Instruction is centered and in- 
tensified along this one line of development, to give ability 
for full and free and effective expression. There is reading, 
the using of text-books, the acquiring of facts, but these are 
all incidental to the main thing, which is to give practice 
in great quantity in the use of language for the giving forth 
of the child’s own thought and knowledge. The success 
attained in giving language to the deaf, coupled with fair 
facility in its use, through abundant practice in com- 
position work, is evidence of the excellence of the method 
employed, as it is suggestive of its superiority. 
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The hearing child enters school with already a certain 
power of expression, and so neglect to develope and train the 
power is met by the plea of lack of necessity. The teacher 
accepts this present power of expression and uses it, but 
rarely with aim or thought to cultivate and increase it. The 
child learns to read—that which he already knows as 
spoken language; to write—the mechanical part of it; and 
tocipher. If his education proceeds farther it is for the most 
part but an enlargement of acquaintance with the know- 
ledge of text-books in the absorption of the facts that they 
contain. This is education, so far as it goes; it is the edu- 
cation of the schools of to-day as they give it, and it serves 
the purposes of life fairly well. But it is not enough, and 
not enough because a fuller and truer and far more ser- 
viceable education is possible in the time spent and with 
the material and the means employed. The high-school 
principal of to-day considers it unnecessary to have his 
pupils prepare and read graduating essays, so little do 
they characterize and illustrate the work of the school 
curriculum as pursued and completed. The writer knows 
of an instance of this omission at a recent high-school 
commencement where a_ professional entertainer was 
brought in to fill in the lack. Is it any wonder, when the 
art of composition is thus discredited and neglected, the 
school children of to-day leave school practically in the 
same condition as they entered, with relation to the great 
art of free, graceful, and forceful expression? How many 
men or women, met within business or social circles, can 
even tell a story effectively, and of the few who can, how 
many acquired this delightful accomplishment as in any 
part of it a result of school training? How many again 
can speak or write with any appreciable effect upon other 
minds outside the limits of business intercourse? Except 
those trained in certain professional lines and the few 
self-developed, the world is practically made up of men 
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and women wholly lacking in the art of ready and forceful 
expression. Measuring in terms of vocabulary, it may 
be believed that in but few cases does the speaking or writ- 
ing vocabulary approximate the half of the reading vocab- 
ulary. We think, most of us do, and even the illiterate 
man does that; but most of us find exceeding great diffi- 
culty in expressing our thoughts in. words and conveying 
them clearly to others, and in this the illiterate man not 
seldom excels, being self-trained to it. Why should we 
not all, without exception, be able to clothe our thoughts 
in graceful and expressive words as easily as we clothe our 
bodies in graceful and becoming garb with an unlimited 
wardrobe to draw upon? Is there any possible answer to this 
that is not a condemnation of our common-school methods? 
Homer, it is said, was untaught and recited without the 
aid of literary models, and Shakspeare even has need in 
these days to prove his schooling; but measured by truer 
standards, who will deny them their place and rank among 
the truly educated and scholarly? They were not taught, 
as they needed not to be taught, the art of expression in 
the schools, but right instruction would scarcely have 
harmed them, while, on the other hand, wrong, misdirected 
educational methods might indeed have had effects fatally 
blighting. 

A man counts in a community not as he controls him- 
self, his own mind alone—he is a cipher who does only 
that, and he is not missed when he dies—but as he controls 
others, thus increasing himself in his power and influence 
two, ten, ten thousand fold. Should not our public schools 
aim at making something more than educated ciphers? 

The great lesson that we may draw then is that in our 
curriculums with normal children, as with deaf children, the 
common lack must be recognized and it must be met by 
the same methods. We must emphasize and intensify all 
teaching to give the art of composition—of free and force- 
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ful speech and writing, well knowing that giving this we 
give all, for it implies and includes all. Expression is a 
fundamental educative force. The more a man speaks 
and writes the more he thinks; and the more he thinks the 
more he is induced to read and study and seek out know- 
ledge. Expression is thus reactory in its effects. Man is 
the more you get out of him, the 


much like a sponge 
more he absorbs. 
Expression measures education, as it gives to it its 
efficiency and power and usefulness. May we not hope 
then that with absolute demonstration of this as a principle 
in the work with the deaf, the inquiring spirit of the age 
will turn to the work and accept from it the lesson that it 
teaches, and make profit from it for remodeling methods 
to even greater possibilities of accomplishment for the 
hearing? May the day indeed not be distant when the 
school curriculum for our children, hearing as well as deaf, 
shall be in its sum and substance, and from its beginning 
to its end, practice, practice, practice in expression—in com- 
position—in the use of language for all its purposes, to 
please, to inform, to persuade, to convince, giving therein 
and thereby mind culture the highest and mind power the 
greatest attainable, and thus giving the truest education, 
as useful as it may be in any instance and degree complete. 


FRANK W. BOOTH, 
Editor of the Association Review, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE STORY IN LANGUAGE TEACHING. 


Tue. method outlined in the following article is the 
result of an effort to devise a satisfactory way to use the 
story in language teaching, and get the most out of it, 
while doing away with the use of signs in the school-room. 

The story is recognized as a valuable aid in our language 
work, and in the variety and kind of material it furnishes, 
in the interest it awakens, and in the results secured, it 
has no equal. Then, too, with the story begins that taste 
for reading which we are all trying to instill in our pupils. 
Then is the time to cultivate, not only the reading habit, 
but the habit of reading in the right way, for the deaf can 
gain familiarity with language idiom only through the eye, 
and reading must of necessity take the place of the oral 
conversation of hearing children. We gain nothing by 
merely supplying a child with reading matter. If he gets 
nothing more than a long array of words, what does it 
profit him? It is as much our duty to teach children 
to read as to write. We cannot expect them to do either 
by nature or instinct. If reading is important to our 
pupils, then it is certainly worth while to give some at- 
tention to it in the school-room. 

Besides being useful in language work, the following 
plan will, I think, be useful in starting the young reader 
in the habit of reading with more purpose as well as under- 
standing, and the habit thus acquired will continue with 
him when he cannot turn to his teacher for assistance. I 
have been using and perfecting the method for several 
years and the results have constantly strengthened my 
confidence in its efficiency. It is presented, therefore, 
with the hope that it will prove suggestive and helpful to 
those who believe in the utility of the story in connection 
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A familiar and favorite method of securing a reproduc- 
tion has been to give a story in signs and require the pupils 
to write it out. This furnished them with material, but it 
represented no effort on their part, and gave them nothing 
new in the way of language forms. A few phrases were 
sometimes written on the black-board to be incorporated 
into the story, but their use was not learned from the 
context and the pupil was more or less at a loss how to put 
them in their proper place. The result was usually a 
misconception of the pointof the story and many of those 
grammatical errors which have come to be called “deaf- 
mutisms,”’ and for which signs are usually blamed. 

Another way has been to ask questions upon the story, 
the object being primarily to assist the pupil in getting at 
the meaning by pointing out the essential details. The 
reproduction was then called for. The majority of the 
class handed in a disconnected and distorted narrative, 
with events lacking logical sequence, the relative im- 
portance of details misunderstood, and the point of the 
story either changed or wholly lost. 

In the plan I have devised these objections are met and 
a way is made for the pupil to study the meaning of the 
story and collect the material himself, while the teacher 
gives him a thread upon which to hang the story. The 
teacher is the architect and the pupil builds the structure. 

The essential principle of the method is to make an out- 
line for the reproduction by a series of questions, so ar- 
ranged that, when written out in full, one after another, 
their answers will form a connected narrative and be a 
complete translation. An important feature of the ar- 
rangement is the intermediary of short or colloquial 
answers, which are subsequently expanded. 

When the questions are first asked, the answers are 
given as briefly as possible, care being taken that they cor- 
respond to the form of the question. In the latter may 
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be embodied any phrase, word, or idiom which it is de- 
sired to have the pupil use, or the question may be so 
worded as to require it in the answer. In this way the 
teacher can teach the use of many expressions which 
mean little or nothing by themselves, but assume signifi- 
cance from the context. When these short answers 
are corrected, they are written out in full— the questions 
and answers forming a skeleton for the narrative. 

In asking the questions, they should be given in a 
series, so that the completed exercise will read connect- 
edly, without'a break, or any appearance of being an- 
swers to questions. The completed form must be kept 
constantly in mind in order that the questions may be so 
worded as to bring out the desired form. Questions re- 
quiring an answer by inference are excellent to test the 
pupil’s understanding of the story. After the short an- 
swers are corrected the completed work will have very few 
errors—and this is a decided advantage, as the first im- 
pressions in writing are the more lasting. Copying the 
corrected work into note-books, for use in review, will 
assist in fixing the language in the mind. 

The short answers will show at once whether the pupil 
has grasped the meaning of the language in the book and 
will bring out the point desired, clear-cut and distinct. 
After the class has had considerable drill in this way, the 
short answers may be omitted and the pupils trusted to 
write out the answers in full and connect them at once. 
Still later the questions may be entirely omitted, or they 
may be made an oral exercise, the questions being spelled 
or spoken. The class will soon learn what is expected of 
them, and—a point worth considering—they always like 
the method. 

On the plan here outlined I have used a great many 
stories and have had classes read whole books. Among 
the latter have been Robinson Crusoe, Otto of the Silver 
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Hand, Robin Hood, Ivanhoe, and others. The questions 
were prepared on a mimeograph or a hektograph. It 
was much work, of course, for the teacher, but the subse- 
quent correcting of the completed exercises was very little 
work, and the results fully repaid the effort. 

The following illustration of the scheme will make the 
explanation clearer. The story is taken from “Fifty 
Famous Stories Retold,” by James Baldwin. The story to 
be used is generally given out for study and the answers 
written from memory, although it may be advisable at times 
to allow the book or story to remain before the pupil while 
he is answering the questions, but be put out of sight when 
he finishes the work. 


KinG CANUTE ON THE SEASHORE. 


A hundred years or more after the time of Alfred the 
Great there was a king of England named Canute. King 
Canute was a Dane; but the Danes were not so fierce and 
cruel then as they had been when they were at war with 
King Alfred. 

The great men and officers who were around King Canute 
were always praising him. ‘You are the greatest man 
that ever lived,’”’ one would say. 

Then another would say, ‘‘O King! there can never be 
another man so mighty as you.” 

And another would say, “‘Great Canute, there is nothing 
in the world that dares to disobey you.”’ 

The king was a man of sense and he grew very tired of 
hearing such foolish speeches. 

One day he was by the seashore, and his officers were 
with him. They were praising him, as they were in the 
habit of doing. He thought that now he would teach them 
a lesson, and so he bade them set his chair on the beach 
close by the edge of the water. 

‘Am I the greatest man in the world?” he asked. 

“O king!” they cried, ‘‘there is no one so mighty as you.” 

“Do all things obey me?” he asked. 

“There is nothing that dares to disobey you, O king!” 
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they said. ‘The world bows before you and gives you 
honor.” 

“ Will the sea obey me?” he asked: and he looked down 
at the little waves which were lapping the sand at his feet. 

The foolish officers were puzzled, but they did not dare 
to say ‘‘ No.”’ 

“Command it, O king! and it will obey,” said one. 

“Sea,” cried Canute, “I command you to come no 
farther! Waves, stop your rolling, and do not dare to 
touch my feet!” 

But the tide came in, just as it always did. The water 
rose higher and higher. It came up around the king’s 
chair, and wet not only his feet but also his robe. His ‘ 
officers stood about him, alarmed and wondering whether he 
was not mad. 

Then Canute took off his crown and threw it down upon 
the sand. 

“T shall never wear it again,” he said. ‘And do you, 
my men, learn a lesson from what you have seen. There 
is only one king who is all-powerful, and it is he who rules 
the sea, and holds the ocean in the hollow of his hand. It 
is he whom you ought to praise and serve above all others.”’ 


I usually have the questions answered on the black-board 
by the pupils at their places. As a variation, each pupil 
may answer one question in turn, one set of answers then 
serving for the use of the whole class, but I think it is better 
when each answers the questions for himself. The follow- 
ing questions are about what I should use. They may 
be written one at a time and the answers corrected imme- 
diately, or the whole set may be written at once and the 
answers then corrected. 


Who was Canute? 

What were his courtiers constantly doing? 
What would one say that he was? 

Then what would another add? 

What kind of a man was the king? , 
What did he not like to hear? ~ i 
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. One day where did he and his officers happen to be? 
. As usual what were they doing? 

. What was it about the time for? 

. What did he think it would be a good chance to do? 
. Where did he tell them to put his chair? 

. Then he turned to them and asked what? 

. What did they say? 

. He asked whether what would obey him? 

. How were the officers? 

. What were they afraid to say? 

. At last what did one say? 

. What did Canute command the sea? 

. Then what did he do? 

. Pretty soon what began to rise about him? 

. What did it wet? 

. What did his officers begin to think? 

. What did Canute throw on the sand? And what say? 
. What did he mean to teach them? 


The answers when corrected will appear something like 


these: 


1. King of England many years ago. 
2. Flattering him. 
3. The greatest man that ever lived. 
4. That there was nothing in the world that dared to 
disobey him. 
5. Sensible. 
. Their absurd speeches. 
. Near the seashore. 
. Praising him. 
. The tide to rise. 
. Teach them a lesson. 
. Near the edge of the water. 
. Whether all things obeyed him. 
. Yes. 
. The sea. 
. Embarrassed. 
. No. 
. “Command it, O King! and it will obey you.” 
. To come no farther, 
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19. Waited. 

20. The water. 

21. His feet and then his robe. 

22. He was crazy. 

23. His crown—he would never wear it again. 

24. That the only all-powerful king was He who ruled 
the sea. 


When written out the reproduction will be as follows:— 
KinG CANUTE ON THE SEASHORE. 


Canute was king of England many years ago. His 
courtiers were constantly praising him. One would say 
that he was the greatest man that ever lived. Another 
would add that there was nothing in the world that dared 
to disobey him. 

The king was a sensible man and did not like to hear 
their absurd speeches. One day he and his officers hap- 
pened to be near the seashore. As usual, they were prais- 
ing him. It was about the time for the tide to rise and 
Canute thought it would be a good chance to teach them 
a lesson. 

He told them to put his chair near the edge of the water. 
Then he turned to them and asked whether all things 
obeyed him. They said “ Yes.’”’ He asked whether the 
sea would obey him. His officers were embarrassed. They 
were afraid to say ‘‘No.” At last, one said, ‘‘Command it, 
O King! and it will obey.” 

Canute commanded the sea to come no further. Then 
he waited. Pretty soon the water began to rise about 
him. It wet his feet and then his robe. His officers began 
to think that he was crazy. Canute threw his crown upon 
the sand and said he would never wear it again. He 
meant to teach them that the only all-powerful king was 
He who ruled the sea. 


The following reproduction was written by a girl, deaf 
from early infancy and now in her seventh year at school. 
It is uncorrected except that one error was pointed out to 
her which she corrected unassisted. The short answers 
were, of course, corrected first. 
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ANDROCLUS AND THE LION. 


Androclus was a Roman slave. One day, he ran away, 
because his master was cruel. He took refuge in the wood. 
Bye and bye, he became weak and sick for want of food. 
While wandering about, he came to a cave. He crept 
into it and went to sleep. Pretty soon a lion came into 
the cave, roaring loudly. Androclus woke up very much 
frightened. But the lion did not try to harm him. He 
limped as though his foot hurt him. Androclus took the 
lions paw in his hand and examined it. The lion stood 
quiet. He seemed to knew that Androclus would help 
him. Androclus found a large thorn in the lion’s paw. He 
pulled it out. |The lion showed his joy by run and leaping 
about. That night Androclus and the lion slept side by 
side in the cave. 

For a long time after that the lion brought food to his 
new friend. 

But one day soldiers captured Androclus and took him 

_to Rome. 

According to the laws Androclus was compelled to fight 
a hungry lion. 

On the appointed day, the people of Rome came to see 
the cruel sport. 

But when the lion saw Androclus, instead of springing 
upon him, he ran and lay down by his feet and licked his 
hand. It was Androclus’ friend of the cave. 

The people were filled with wonder. 

Then Androclus told the people how the lion became 
his friend. The emperor set him free and gave him the 
lion to keep as his own. 


The principle of the method can be adapted to other 
exercises, as descriptions and compositions, and to al- 
most anything in which one wishes to secure an orderly 
arrangement of ideas and language. The teacher may 
originate an exercise by giving a list of questions and 
supplying the answers, requiring the pupils to complete 
the work. 

The great point in the method is the fact that it secures 
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a connected narrative and permits a range of expression 
not obtainable in a single sentence or in a haphazard re- 
production. Few phrases can be thoroughly understood 
when taught by themselves. In conjunction with other 
words they assume various shades of meaning, or change 
it entirely, so they should be learned as they are used. All 
the advantages which can be presented in favor of asking 
questions are secured by this method, and there are many 
others which will readily become apparent after a trial. 
J. SCHUYLER LONG, 


Head Teacher of the Academic and First Intermediate 
Departments of the Iowa School, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


MORAL INSTRUCTION. 


Do not think that I would separate this from other in- 


struction. I only wish to enter a little more into the 
minutie of it. Of course it goes hand in hand with liter- 
ary, religious, and industrial instruction, but there are 
many vital points that do not come into notice unless 
special attention is giventothem. Irefer to the smallnesses 
of human nature, which are, if viewed from the proper 
point of view, among the greater moral defects, and are the 
seeds which are most liable to grow and crowd out the finer, 
weaker plants. These are of importance to us as teachers 
because they are so largely within our control from the fact 
that a great portion of the deaf child’s life is spent with 
us. We can map out and study our course of instruction, 
both literary and religious, but this, to be most forcible, 
must be in our own example. “ Be in your own personality 
what you desire your pupils to become,” is certainly true 
of moral teaching. 

Hearing children offered such opportunities as the deaf 
have in our schools would come from well-to-do or ambi- 
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tious parents. We know that many, in fact most, of these 
children are from what is called the poorer class, and while 
some of the parents: are ambitious for their children it is 
not the case with all. It is primarily our duty to fit our 
pupils for a moral, useful life, and we should not lose sight 
of the probable field of action to which they are called; 
care should be taken that in no way are they unfitted for 
it. I do not mean that they should not be elevated, but 
we must have the correct idea of elevation. It would not 
be elevating to educate a child for the drawing-room when 
necessity would call it to the kitchen. You might say the 
drawing-room education would not interfere with culinary 
proficiency. True, it would not if they had had the kitchen 
education also and been brought up with the kitchen con- 
stantly in view; but I am afraid the drawing-room “ polish ” 
might suffer in the kitchen. It certainly is a most desirable 
attitude of mind, in whatsoever state you are therewith to 
learn to be content, and it is very comforting to have some- 
one help you learn it. 

I have taught in two different communities and was 
reared in another, and I have a fair idea of the environ- 
ment of at least two-thirds of these children, and know that 
no more difficult problem presents itself than how best to 
prepare them to fit into the places that are open to them. 
{ducation is great, but it is not all found in books or trades; 
in fact, the more valuable part is not. It is a subtle uplifting 
from narrowness and selfishness; an opening of the under- 
standing to the beautiful attributes that are to be found 
in all stations of life and are ours for the knowing and culti- 
vating. 

It seems comparatively easy to help correct the grave 
faults, such as lying, stealing, and deceiving, but when it 
comes to showing the beauties of patience under our daily 
worries and of patience towards the shortcomings of others, 
and the many wonderful kindnesses that could be shown 
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if only thought about, the problem is more difficult of solu- 
tion. That is what we as teachers are to do—to teach how 
to think about these things. Politeness is a beginning to 
think of others; genuine kindness should naturally follow 
soon, and how many opportunities are offered to seeing 
eyes to make others happier and consequently be made 
happier. Nearly every one would be more kind if he 
thought properly about it, and how often one hears the 
remark, “‘O, she isso thoughtful,” asif it were a special gift. 
I do not believe it is. It is more often the result of careful, 
thoughtful education. 

How is a child who pets and flatters another for a pur- 
pose to be approached? How one who fawns upon one 
more blessed with this world’s goods? We see manifesta- 
tions of these traits. Are we simply to say they are inborn 
and let them go? We know they are despicable and very no- 
ticeable, and are sure to tell against one in after life. Nowis 
the time for the formation of character, and we are re- 
sponsible for it; but how to proceed in such cases is not 
always clear. It is touching delicate ground when we 
assume that wrong motives prompt the actions. 

We all, at least many of us, make a mistake in not re- 
quiring, or at least more forcibly encouraging the expres- 
sion of gratitude. It may be felt, but it should also be 
shown. We do a great many things which, while they are 
not very great concessions on our part, are great accom- 
modations for our pupils, and in many instances these are 
accepted with a careless, ‘‘I thank you,” and a very matter- 
of-course air. I know it is rather a delicate matter to tell 
a child that it should appreciate what you have done for 
it. But it is also a grave mistake to foster selfishness that 
will bring grief in after life. There truly isnamore unhappy 
lot than that of aself-centered, unappreciative person. To 
one who takes everything as a matter of course and a no- 
more-than-I-deserve air, there is sure to come a time when 
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There is one thing with which deaf children have to 
contend, that the average hearing child does not, that is, 
home indulgence. The parents give them the best and 
require the hearing ones to give up to them, and that is 
one point in favor of institution life. Every little one has 
to respect equally the rights and feelings of others, and 
after a few months much of the mistaken home kindness is 
counteracted. 

One great loss a deaf child suffers is not knowing the 
little stories with which most hearing children are familiar 
long before they can read. I was struck with this fact 
once when I was ‘“‘on duty.” I found myself the center 
of a crowd of ‘“expectants.” It seemed some one had 
spread the news that I was going to “explain” a story. 
I had no idea of doing it, in fact had never done it; andI 
felt very much embarrassed but did not like to “‘ show the 
white feather.” As most of my audience were small 
children, I decided to try a fairy story that is very popular 
with my little hearing friends—the one entitled ‘‘ Diamonds 
and Toads.” It deals with the reward of unselfish kind- 
ness and the punishment of uncharitableness and selfish 
kindness. The children enjoyed it and have asked for it 
time and again and want the book it is in, and why not? 
Were not we brought up on such stories, and didn’t we 
beg for them long before we could read, and do not we tell 
them to our little hearing relatives and friends? Of course 
children are children, or at least girls are girls. I know 
there are many interesting simple stories, from which good 
moral lessons are drawn, on the smaller virtues (if there 
are such). These stories, told in the classrooms, soon be- 
come the common property of all the children; as I have 
noticed, there is a tendency toward “ story-telling” among 
even the small ones. It is pitiable to see girls seventeen 
and eighteen years old reading for the first time and en- 
joying such stories as ‘‘ Cinderella,” ‘Jack and the Bean 
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Stalk,” “ Five Little Pigs,” ete. Of course it is better late 
than never, but it could be earlier, and greatly to their 
advantage. 

When I saw the large girls enjoying the simple little 
story-books that had been given to the little ones for 
Christmas, I wished that we could have in our library some 
of the old-fashioned popular stories, one story in a book, 
written in simple language and profusely illustrated. I 
had them when a child, and they were, more than anything 
else, an incentive for me to learn to read, and they also 
left a lasting impression upon me. I have used several of 
them in my class as language lessons. I write the story 
on the black-board in short sentences and try to make the 
moral point strong. I explain it and have the pupils read 
it over; then I let them rewrite it as best they can. Of 
course I have to help them spell and express themselves, 
but they get the import of the story and do not lose sight 
of the moral lesson. In fact they often make that the whole 
of it, which I suppose is partly my fault. But they enjoy 
the story and each one likes it and tries to rewrite it. I 
believe it is good to use these suitable stories to reach the 
point in question, and it will make the pupils more anxious 
to read. 

Wall mottoes are good to impress moral duties upon 
children’s minds. A student in one of our southern col- 
leges told me that when he was in the preparatory depart- 
ment, one of his teachers had a placard on the wall ‘ Mind 
your own business.” He said that in the early part of 
the term it was frequently pointed at, but it did not require 
many months for them to learn what was and what was not 
their business. We need wall mottoes and plenty of them. 
We could write them ourselves, but anything printed is, 
in the minds of our little ones, much more important. 

After a child is familiar with such verses as ‘‘ Suppose 
My Little Lady” and ‘“‘Meddlesome Mattie,” a reference 
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to them is often sufficient to correct, for the time being, 
the faults of which they treat, and in time entirely to sub- 
due them; how much pleasanter is that kind of correction 
than the preaching or scolding method. 

Last year when some of us taught our classes to say 
‘Now I lay me down to sleep” in the morning and after- 
noon, it was considered inappropriate. In a literal sense 
it was, but the inappropriateness was more than counter- 
balanced by the spirit it instilled, and there are many of 
the children who say the prayer each night. I merely 
cite this as an instance of the good there is in teaching 
these children the same little things that all children know. 

I think that although the “rhyme and rhythm” of poetry 
is lost the ideas can be understood, and such jingles as 

“Do your best, your very best, 
And do it every day; 
Little boys and little girls, 
It is the wisest way.” 
“’Tis a lesson you should heed, 
Try, try, try again; 
If at first you don’t succeed, 
Try, try, try again.” 


occupy a place in instructing little children that cannot 
be filled by anything else. They are part of the regular 
morning exercises in the primary grades of the public 
schools; they interest the little ones and are a foundation 
for the much discussed, much desired reading habit, besides 
doing in a measure what they are intended to do; that is, 
valling attention to the many “little” bright beauties of 
character and making life what it should be, a world of 
charity, charity that vaunteth not itself, that doth not be- 
have itself unseemly, charity that suffereth long and is 
kind. 
JOE JOHNSON, 


Instructor in the Oral Department of the Texas School, 
Austin, Texas. 


JUSTIFICATION OF SPEECH TEACHING AND 
SPEECH READING. 


SPEECH is one of the greatest gifts of human beings. 
Speech makes possible spiritual interchange of thought 
between man and man. Speech is the effluence of the 
divine in man. It places the crown of creation upon him 
who bears the image of his Maker. 

The deaf child has no speech; he may use natural signs, 
and the greater his intelligence the more varied and graphic 
will be his signs; but as they are only understood by the 
initiated, they are of no use to him the moment he is placed 
in-a new environment. Written language is well, too, in 
its way, but many times the conditions are such that it is 
not available. 

Irregular breathing, over-much breathing through the 
mouth, clavicular instead of diaphragmatic breathing, 
are common to nearly all deaf people who have not had 
speech drill. For one of the very fundamentals of speech, 
one that indeed in proper teaching must precede speech, 
is regular, deep, and sustained breathing. Through the 
entire first third of a deaf child’s school course a breathing 
exercise of ten minutes daily must be given. This exer- 
cise has a threefold value: first, esthetic; second, phonetic ; 
and, third, healthful. The lungs are strengthened, the 
chest cavity, the resonance room, is enlarged, and the 
habit of breathing through the nose instead of the mouth 
is formed and helps to keep the throat and lungs in a healthy 
condition. 

The control of the speech muscles is a conscious control— 
with the deaf who speak their entire speech is conscious 
muscular action. The control of the palate, the tension 
of the vocal cords, the closing and opening of the nasal pas- 
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all unconscious muscular movements of him who hears. 
With the deaf every motion, every position that produces 
a sound is consciously performed for many years, and only 
after practice, and more practice, do these motions become 
habits of unconscious muscular action. 

The children who enter schools for the deaf may be 
divided into six classes: first, those that have heard and 
spoken, have become deaf, and still hear a little and still 
speak; second, those that have heard and spoken, have 
become totally deaf, but still speak; third, those that 
have heard and spoken, have become totally deaf and 
do not speak; fourth, those that have heard but not spoken ; 
fifth, the congenitally deaf; sixth, those that can hear 
but do not speak. 

Under ideal conditions I would say that each of these 
classes should be under instruction by itself, as each ought 
to receive radically different treatment. However, such 
conditions do not exist, and we have to take these dif- 
ferently endowed children into one class. It would seem 
that no argument were needed to prove that the first two 
classes must be taught speech in such a way that their 
language, both spoken and written, shall be that of the 
normal child; but if they are placed where they are not 
taught speech they soon forget what they had and become 
dumb. The highest authorities in our profession insist 
on placing these two classes apart in justice to the children, 
and it seems to me that even if they learned nothing else 
for several years their natural voice and speech should be 
maintained. In very rare instances a child of the sixth 
class may be placed with these, but the lack of speech in 
a hearing child is more often due to the lack of intellect. 

It is an established fact that a child that has once heard 
even for a year or fourteen months, though he may not 
have spoken in that time, has that awakened in his soul 
that can never be touched in the congenitally deaf child. 
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The mother’s voice, the sounds of nature, have left a stamp 
that, even if it lie dormant for many a year, yet sooner or 
later will be roused to activity and produce a largeness 
of view and understanding that cannot be accounted for 
in any other way. All carefully observant teachers of the 
deaf have noticed this. 

The practical value of speech for the deaf in all their 
intercourse with speaking people must not be overlooked. 
One who can speak so as to be understood by the average 
public has a decided advantage over him who cannot. 
Such a deaf workman will find employment where the 
other possibly would not. If a boy wants to learn a trade 
he must have such facility of speech and lip-reading that 
it will call forth little effort on the part of the master, or 
he will certainly refuse to be bothered with him. He must 
be able to acquire the technical terms of his trade without 
much trouble; if he cannot, he can never master the details. 

It is almost impossible to separate speech from speech- 
reading, yet it not infrequently happens that a good talker 
is a poor lip-reader, and that a poor talker is a good lip- 
reader. In fact, it requires a greater degree of intelligence, 
a more intense application, a more extended vocabulary, 
to become a good lip-reader than a good talker. For in 
speech one gives out what one has and what to a certain 
extent he has made his own, but to be a good lip-reader 
one must be able to see the speech, to follow it, and to 
understand it; any of these wanting he fails. 

From the foregoing it will be apparent that the pupil 
‘an read understandingly only that which he knows, but 
how then is he to begin to know? He must have speech 
before all to help in the first place, and have it fixed before 
he can have anything else. To illustrate: You show him 
a top; you speak the word top to him; he repeats it as nearl y 
as he can. You say top and point to the object top; he 
says it and points to it. Now in his mind he has associated 
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the picture top on your lips with the object top. All 
words are given on the lips first, and on the lips only, for 
a long time before the child is allowed to write the word and 
speak it from the written sign. Heis to become familiar 
with it from the object and from the lips first and fore- 
most. If a child always sees a word on the lips first he 
will grow to depend on that mode of getting it, but if he 
has the written word as soon as the spoken he will depend 
on the written word, both to remember it and also to 
speak it. He will strive to unite the elements of the word 
into one spoken whole, and his efforts in that direction 
often produce astonishing results. 

The first third of a deaf child’s school life is indeed hard 
and progress is slow. No royal road brings the little deaf 
pupil to the place where he can express his thoughts easily 
and in the language of the hearing child; where he under- 
stands what is said to him or in other words reads speech 
readily. But once having acquired this power then all 
after work is easy,or itshould be. In the schoolroom, on 
the playground, at home, he can now express himself and 
read speech. No time is wasted in the instruction given 
him now. Question and answer in speech require only 
one-fifth as much time as written question and answer, 
and I feel certain the impression is deeper. Also the pupil 
has the advantage of getting knowledge from the outside 
world, and that is of great value to him as it gives him 
a standard of measurement other than his little school- 
room. It is life he is coming in contact with; he himself 
must soon enter the arena and he gets some faint idea of 
what his equipment ought to be. He begins to realize 
that speech and speech-reading are the open sesame to 
many a door that would otherwise remain closed. ‘Not 
for the schoolroom but for life” ought to be the thought 
in every teacher’s mind, and we cannot live up to it too 
closely. The grace, beauty, and strength that come from 
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contact with an intellect on a higher plane is much to us 
all and especially to the deaf, but good speech and rapid 
speech-reading help more than any otherthing along this 
line. 
ELSIE M. STEINKE, 
Instructor in the Oral Department of the 
Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wisconsin. 


COMPARATIVE STATISTICS OF METHODS OF EDU- 
CATING THE DEAF IN THE UNITED STATES. 


THE object in compiling the following statistics has been 
to show, first, the number of pupils in different kinds of 
schools classified according to methods of instruction; 
second, the development of speech-teaching in each class 
of schools. 

In the Annual Tabular Statements of the Annals, the 


methods of instruction employed are given as follows: 1, Com- 
bined; 2, Oral; 3, Manual; 4, Manual Alphabet; 5, Oral and 
Manual Alphabet (or Oral and Manual, as it was designated 
for several years). 

The figures are obtained from the Annual Tabular State- 
ments in the Annals by adding together the number of 
pupils in each class of schools. Thus, the number of pupils 
in Combined-System schools is found by adding together 
the pupils in all the schools designated as using the Com- 
bined System. In the same way the number of pupils in 
Oral schools is found by adding together the pupils in all 
the schools designated as using the Oral Method, and so 
forth. The letters A, B, and C, at the heads of columns 
are used in the same way as in the Annals Tabular State- 
ments. The percentages are based on the total number 
of pupils included under the heading of each table. Thus 
in Tables II, III, V,and VI, the percentages are based on 
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the number of pupils in all the schools, while in Table IV 
the percentage is based on the number of pupils in Com- 
bined-System schools exclusively. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to draw any par- 
ticular inferences from these tables, though many interest- 
ing deductions and comparisons may be made. The tables 
are rather intended to serve for reference, and it is interest- 
ing to note the drift of sentiment on the question of methods 
as shown by these figures. On various occasions tabular 
statements and diagrams have been published in which 
unwarranted liberties have been taken with the term Com- 
bined System, and although the figures were taken from 
the Annals, the relative standing of the various methods 
were shown quite different from what they would have been 
if the term had been used in the same sense as in the 
Annals. No doubt they thus misled many people not 
familiar with American conditions. In September, 1898, 
a sheet was printed entitled ‘‘ Methods of Instructing the 
Deaf in the United States,” in which the number of pupils 
instructed under various methods for the year 1897 were 
represented as shown in the first line below, while if the 
terms were used as in the Annals the result would be as 
shown in the second line: 


According to sheet: Combined, 1870; Oral, 3628; Manual, 4251. 

The aforesaid sheet was criticised in the Annals for Feb- 
ruary, 1899, page 134. It is mentioned here because people 
who see the following statistics may wonder at the differ- 
ence, if they call to mind having seen the sheet above re- 
ferred to or others of a similar nature, as they were widely 
distributed and extensively quoted. 

In the following tables the various terms have been used 
in accordance with the definitions and usage in the Annals 
and as they are generally understood by most of the edu- 
cators of the deaf in this country. 


Nov 10, 
1901. 


,| Public Schools" 


, Public Sghoolst 


, Public Schools .. 


Public Schoolst 


*Includiug public day-schools, 
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TaBie I.—Showing number of schools and number of pupils in each class 


of schools for ten years, from 1892 to 1901, inclusive. 


Denom. aud Private Schools..| 


Public Schools’....... 
Deuom. and Private Schools. 
conduc 


Public Schools*. 
Denom. and Private ‘Schools. 


Den., Priv. and Day Schools . 
Total, . 


Public Schoolst . 
Den., Priv. and Day "Schools. 


Day Schools, . 
Denom., and Private ‘Schools. 


Denom. and Private ‘Schools. 


Public Schoolst.. 


Day Schools _... 
Denom. and Private ‘Sec ools 


Public Schoolsf... 
Day Schools.. ‘ 
Denom., and Private ‘Schools. 


Total... 
Public Schoolst.. 
Day Schools. 
Denom. and Private ‘Schoois 


Total, 


| | ORAL 
Com- Man-| Man - 5 
pinep.| ALPH y Toran 
22 2/2/2| 
Si 6,6) 6 |6| isi cic 6 
ziazizizl2| 
\46 6768/10) 5 40 1) 62| 7582 
5) 170)10| 144) 2| 32...|.....) 1) 12] 18] 358 
766| 7| 72) 1| 152| 1; 12] 80| 7940 
45|6988/11| 670| 6| 159)...|......| 63) 7892 
6) 287| 8| 1) 5|...|.. | 1) 16] 412 
51/7295|19| 826| 7| 80| 1\159| 14| 79| 904 
.|50/7053/12| 694| 2| 18) 1| 156) 1 480] 66] #401 
244) 9] 175) 1) 55)...|..... 16] 424 
56/7297|21) 869| 3} 1| 156| 1 480] 82] 
47'7272| 5| 1| 154 1, 55] 
907| 4| 31) 1| 1) 502| 89| 9252 
47/7409) 5| 510 113] 1| 154| 1. 55| ge97 
12, 438/20! 408} 2} 857 
59/7817|25| 918) 124) 1| 154] 1, 611) 89| 9554 
46|7595| 7| 571) 52| 1| 166) 509] 56| gs93 
7| 122'14) 309} 1] 7...|...... | 22) 438 
9) 323| 6| 82) 2 13). | 17] 418 
62/3040)27| 962| 4) 72, 1| 166, 1 509] 9749 
42/7253, 7| 589 5| 191) 1| 173| 2/1022) 57| 9228 
7| 137/21] 366] 1] 29] 511 
7| 285] 6} 2| 15} 400 
56 '7675|34|1040| 8 229 1| 2\1022| 101| 10139 
608! 5 189) 1| 169] 2.1025] 57| 9089 
8) 162/31) 474| 1 40 645 
7| 250} 6} 70).2) 33)...| 15) 353 
57|7510 44/1152) 8 281| 1] 169| 2/1025] 112] 10087 
44'7602' 7! 608| 3| 1! 166) 2.1025| 57! 9504 
7| 101/36 599} 44| 708 
9009 48 1207 4} 111! 1| 166| 2.1025) 115) 10608 
. |45/7931| 7) 637] 2| 1| 2\1037| 9884 
820) 5) 100) 15 420 
60 8325 52 1380) 8} 106) 1) 180) 2.1037 us 11028 
+ Not including day-schools. 


«Be 
Nov. 15 
1892 i 
Nov. 15, 
1893. 
Nov. 15, 
1894. 
Total 
1895, 
Nov. 15, 
1896, 
1897, 
Nov. 10 
1898, 
Nov. 10, 
1899, 
Nov 10, 
1900. 
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Diagram illustrating Table I, showing number of pupils in each class of 
schools for ten years, from 1892 to 1901, inclusive. 
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Tasre II.—Showing number and percentage of pupils in schools of the 
different classes for ten years, from 1892 to 1901, inclusive. 


ORAL AND 
MAn,-ALPH.| 


CoMBINED. ORAL. MaNnvuaL, | MAN,-ALPH. 


| 


No. pupils 
Per cent. 
No. pupile 
No. pupils, 
Per cent. 
No, pupils. 
Per cent 
No. pupils. 
Per cent. 


mr 
oct. 


Diagram illustrating Table I], showing percentage of pupils in schools of 
the different classes for ten years, from 1892 to 1901, inclusive. 
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| | | | 
1992......, 6938 87 7940 | 100 
1893 .....| 7225 87 3304 | 
1894...... 7297 82 | 8825 100 
1895 .....| 7658 | 82 9252 100 
1896......| 7847 | -82 9554 | 100 
1897......| 8040 R2 9749 | 100 
1898......, 7675 75 | 10139 | 100 
1899 .....| 7010 74 10087 | 100 
1900......, 8009 75 10608 | 100 
1901......| 83825 | 75 11028 | 100 ' 
a ~* to) S ~ 4 
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TaBLe IIT.—Speech-teaching in the United States, from 1892 to 1901, 
inclusive. 


Pupils. | Per ct, Pupils. | Per ct. | Pupils. | Per ct. 


ES 
| 


Taste IV.—Speech-teaching in Combined-System Schools, from 1892 to 
1901, inclusive. 


Per ct. | Pupils. | Per ct. 


* Number taught speech. 
+ Number taught wholly or chiefly by the Oral Method. 
t Number taught wholly or chiefly by the Auricular Method. 
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Torat.| A.* B.t 
| 
4485 
: | 
| en A.* | B+ | C.t 
| Pupils, | Pupils. Pupils. | Per ct. 
| 6938 | 2994 | 43.2 | 11.2 
3490 48.3 | 1226 17.0 719 
a 3475 47.6 | 1094 | 15.0 107 
eee 3665 47.9 | 1311 17.2 143 
48.8 | 1951 | 25.4 114 
TODD; S008 | | 9908 29.3 117 
52.1 | 2492 | 30.8 102 
8325 4427 53.2 | 2952 35.7 | 60 
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TaBLe V.— Showing number and percentage of pupils ‘* taught speech” in 
schools of the different classes, from 1592 to 1901, inclusive. Taken 
Jrom Column A. 


A.—TAauGutT SPEECH. 


A 5 


In 
In Man.- Oral and 


Alpb. 
Schools. | 


Per cent. 
Per cent 
Per cent. 

| Percent 
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Diagram illustrating Table V, showing percentage of pupils ‘‘ taught 
speech” in schools of the different classes, from 1892 to 1901, inclu- 
sive. Taken from coiumn A. 
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In Combined Schools. 


In Oral Schools. 
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In Man-Alph. 8. 


| | | 
ance, In In | In ' 
Combined| Oral | Manual | | Total. 
} | Schools, | Schoois. | Schools. 
| 
| Pupils. | 
| 
1892 ........- 7940 2994 12| 0.2) 3924 
8304! 3490 0.2) 4485 
8825) 3475 3.4] 4802 
1895. ....... 9252) 3665 350) 3.7| 5084 
1896. ........| 9554) 3743 4.4) 5243 
1897..........| 9749) 3957 414| 54981 
1898.........| 10139} 3746 858| 8.4| 5817/6] 
1899..........| 10087) 3886 978) 9.7| 6236/6 
1900......... 10608, 4221 995| 6687/63 
11028) 4427 1006| 9.1) 6988/63 
609% 
sox 
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VI.—Showing number and percentage of pupils ‘‘ taught wholly 
or chiefly by the Oral Method” in schools of the different classes, from 
1892 to 1901, inclusive. Taken from Column B. 


B.—Tavueat WHOLLY or CHIEFLY BY THE ORAL METHOD, 


| Total 
attend- 
| ance. In In 


Combined Oral 


| Schools. | Schools 


| 
Pupils.; %, 


7940; 811/10. 
8304) i226 14 
8825) 1094 12 
9252} 131114. 
9554) 1454 15. 
9749 2091 2t 
10139} 1951 19 
10087) 2206 21. 
900,......| 10608} 2492 23.5 


Per cent. 


3 4 5 6 
In 
In In Man.- 
Manual Alp Total 
Schools. | Schools. | Schocken 
| 5 
4 0.1 1581 19.9 
5 0.1 2056 24.8 
304, 3.5, 2260 25.6 
3.8) 257027 8 
388 4.1) 2752/28.8 
4.3) 3466 35.6 
683. 3672 36.2 
738 7.3) 4089 40.5 
755 7.2) 4538 42.8 
834 7.6, 5147 46.7 


Diagram illustrating Table VI, showing percentage of pupils ‘‘ taught 
wholly or chiefly by the Oral Method” in schools of the different classes, 


JSrom 1892 to 1901, inclusive. 


Taken from column B. 
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Two things are noticeable from the tables and diagrams 
first, that the Combined System continues largely in the 
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lead; second, that while there has been a steady growth 
in speech-teaching, the growth of the exclusively oral 
schools has not kept pace with the growth of speech 


teaching in the country as a whole. 
OLOF HANSON, 
Seattle, Washington. 


RICHARD SILAS RHODES. 


RicHARD Ruopes, publisher, and inventor of the 
audiphone, died at Rhodes, Illinois (near Chicago), May 13, 
1902. He was instantly killed by an express train on the 
Wisconsin Central railroad while walking at the side of 
the track, but near enough for the signal staff of the engine 
to strike him. He had left his country home to take his 
accustomed train into the city and, on account of the con- 
dition of the road leading up to the station, requested his 
coachman to let him out at a crossing ahout a block from 
the station, intending to walk the short distance along 
the side of the track. He looked down the track and found 
it clear, but before he reached the station a rapidly ap- 
proaching express train overtook him and struck him 
dewn. Being deaf he did not hear the signal. Ten minutes 
after bidding his sisters a cheery good-bye they received 
the shocking intelligence that their beloved brother and 
the mainstay of the household was dead. His sudden 
and deplorable end came as do so many every year of 
deaf persons who are tempted to use the railroad track as 
a thoroughfare. 

Mr. Rhodes was born sixty years ago in Providence, 
R. L., the son of George Armond Rhodes and Lovina Col- 
well. In early childhood, as the result of fever, his hear- 
ing gradually left him, and long before he had finished 
his schooling he was practically deaf; with his hearing, 
his voice also had deteriorated so that it was scarcely of 
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any use. In spite of these obstacles, encouraged by his 
family, he retained his articulation. In early boyhood 
his father removed to Chicago with his family, where 
Richard finished his education in the city schools, relying 
upon his remnant of voice and articulation, aided by writ- 
ing, to communicate with his teachers. 

His father was a successful business man and one of the 
early members of the Chicago Board of Trade, so that as 
a young man Mr. Rhodes manifested a desire for an active 
business career. His first venture was that of real-estate 
broker, but very soon after he decided to establish a book 
publishing business, which he did with the Rev. Mr. McClure 
as partner. Mr. McClure was a Presbyterian minister, 
and naturally their first publications were of a religious 
character—the first book published being a collection of 
stories for children entitled ‘“Moody’s Child Stories.” 
Thousands of copies of this publication have been sold, 
and the sale continues, though nearly thirty years have 
elapsed since it was first issued. His partner died about 
eight years ago, and the stock of the Rhodes & McClure 
Publishing Company passed into the hands of Mr. Rhodes 
and his family, consisting of Mr. George Rhodes, member 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, and three maiden sister’. 
Besides being president of the Rhodes & McClure Pub- 
lishing Company, Mr. Rhodes organized and controlled 
another distinct printing and binding plant known as the 
Plymouth Printing and Binding Company, having a 
capacity of ten thousand books a month. As a recreation 
he managed his large grain and stock farm. In all these 
enterprises he succeeded, thus presenting another illustra- 
tion of what a deaf person can do in the business world 
if he will. These brothers and sisters formed a family most 
unique and loving. Apparently without any care but 
for one another’s common interests, they each shared the 
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labor that daily came to him or her without a jar or dis- 
pute, though intuitively the management of affairs, both 
in the business and on the large farm, where they lived an 
ideal home life, was entrusted almost wholly to Richard. 
On the other hand he, in the largeness of his heart, saw to 
it that when the time came, as it did, that he must re- 
linquish his control, his maiden sisters should without any 
act of theirs become possessors of his worldly affairs. 
How beautiful and ideal was the spirit of this deaf brother 
in his relations with his beloved ones. 

But why, some one may ask, does Richard 8. Rhodes 
deserve special mention in these pages? The answer lies 
in the fact that though being deaf he was a most success- 
ful business man in spite of his infirmity, thus standing 
out as an example of what may be accomplished by the 
deaf. He was also the inventor of an instrument, the 
audiphone, which has attracted the attention of the civil- 
ized world. The story of its invention may be learned by 
reference to the pages of this magazine and the press in 
the years 1878-’79. 

Briefly, Mr. Rhodes was never content with the idea 
that he should go through life without hearing his own 
voice and that of his friends. So he set to work devising 
some new and better instrument for aiding defective hear- 
ing. After a series of experiments he finally discovered 
what he had long sought. His model was a sheet of vul- 
canized rubber with sufficient flexibility to permit being 
curved to a desired angle, which, placed in contact with 
the teeth, became an excellent conductor of sound through 
bone conduction, enabling many almost totally deaf to 
receive sound impressions. It was a perfect success in his 
own case, enabling him not only to hear ordinary conver- 
sation with ease, but to hear his own voice and speech. It 
so happened that Joseph Medill, the well-known editor of 
the Chicago Tribune at that time, was similarly afflicted, 
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and on trying the audiphone was so delighted that he could 
not say enough through his newspaper in praise of the in- 
strument. Thus very quickly did the audiphone, the in- 
vention of this deaf man, become the talk of the hour, for 
the remarks and commendation of the editor of the Tribune 
were copied far and wide. So it came about that Mr. 
Rhodes found himself made famous within a few days. 
Thousands of letters came pouring in upon him, and to this 
day the demand for the audiphone is unceasing. 

Mr. Rhodes’s kindly nature very soon caused him to 
break away from the merely commercial value. of his in- 
vention and to attempt doing good, solely from a philan- 
thropic desire, by experimenting with deaf-mutes. So, 
packing his trunk full of audiphones, he started on a tour 
of schools for the deaf, leaving a trail behind him of audi- 
phones ‘‘ without money and without price.’”’ The experi- 
ments that have been made in various institutions are well 
known to the profession. Various opinions exist as to the 
extent of its advantages to deaf-mutes, but through all 
these years the inventor was most sanguine that by certain 
persistent and systematic efforts results would follow which 
to the great majority of deaf-mutes would be most grati- 
fying. So genuinely confident was Mr. Rhodes that im- 
portant and satisfactory results would surely come that he 
was always ready toassist to thatend. In addition to giving 
away audiphones to schools for the deaf he, in 6ne instance 
I know of,employed a teacher at his own expense to labor 
in one of our schools for the deaf,and undoubtedly would 
have expended large sums in the same direction had he re- 
ceived sufficient encouragement. My acquaintance with Mr. 
Rhodes within the last eight years became so intimate that 
he took me into his confidence to a degree that not only 
gave me an insight into his cherished plans for the deaf, 
but thoroughly convinced me that his efforts along that 
line were entirely divorced from commercialism and were 
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purely philanthropic. Now that he has passed to his re- 
ward I may say that one of his desires was to establish a 
free school for the deaf at his suburban place, where ex- 
haustive efforts might be made to restore and cultivate the 
hearing through the use of the audiphone. I have no doubt 
that had he been spared a few years longer, this pet project 
for ameliorating the condition of the deaf would have been 
consummated. I have my own views of the possibilities 
under favorable conditions along this line,and confess that 
they are not far from those held by Mr. Rhodes. I may have 
been led to these convictions largely by frequent talks with 
him. Mr. Rhodes’s case may have been another where 
the truer and nobler sentiments of a man are not appre- 
ciated during his life as thoroughly as they deserved to be. 
I believe he was genuinely sincere in all his efforts for the 
deaf, and therefore deserving of this recognition. 

While Mr. Rhodes had his ideas on the subject of edueat- 
ing the deaf, he was far from being disposed to tear down 
systems that have been and are effective. Seldom have 
I listened to amore beautiful eulogium of the sign-language 
than the following uttered by him at the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf held at Flint, Michigan, 
in 1895: “‘I speak to you as one,” he said, “who twenty 
years ago expected to become dependent upon the sign- 
language as a means of communicating and receiving 
thought, but God in his goodness enabled me to devise this 
instrument, the audiphone, which has preserved to me the 
sounds of the blessed human voice, which Dr. Gallaudet 
allowed in his address to be superior. I bore my affliction 
with greater resignation because of the beautiful sign-lan- 
guage to which I could have recourse. I have studied this 
language in its beauty, not in its meaning. I know, had 
I understood it, I should have seen additional beauties. 
To me there are no motions in nature more beautiful than 
the motions of this beautiful language. I have witnessed 
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the motions of old ocean both when peaceful and when 
whipped to fury by the gale; by the light of day and when 
illuminated only by the vivid lightning’s flash by night. 
I have noted the creepings of the sunlight on the lawn; the 
dancing of the rippling brook; the majestic river moving 
to the sea, and the rushing of its mighty waters in the 
cataract; the undulating of the ripening grain; the quiver- 
ing leaves in the forest and the swaying of the tree in the 
gentle breeze—and in all these and other motions of nature 
I have seen nothing more beautiful to me than the motions 
of this beautiful sign-language—man, God’s noblest work, 
conveying thought by motion! And I say God bless those 
who have preserved to us this beautiful language of the 
deaf.” 

Mr. Rhodes, while holding ultra convictions concerning 
the possibilities of educating the deaf by vocal speech aided 
by the audiphone, was not obtrusive nor abusive, as un- 
fortunately is the case with many enthusiasts, but I believe 
he was often sore at heart and actually yearned to prove 
his convictions with the attendant benefits to the deaf foi- 
lowing such proof. Had he lived a few years longer and 
carried out hi§ plans that were assuming shape, who can 
tell but that an epoch in the history of deaf-mute edu- 
cation would have been the result! 

Mr. Rhodes was public-spirited and generous in many 
ways. At his country home there stands quite an imposing 
church edifice which he had built from his own means for 
use in public worship, and for many years he contributed 
the greater portion of the minister’s salary. 

A pathetic incident in his death was the shattering into 
fragments of his constant companion for so many years— 
his audiphone, the handle only of which was intact and is 
carefully preserved by his loving sisters as something which 
by long association had come to be looked upon as almost 
a part of the man himself. 
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The activities of Richard S. Rhodes among us have 
ceased, but what he has accomplished, and even his aspira- 
tions unaccomplished, are the heritage of those who re- 
main and can but benefit mankind. 

SAMUEL TEFFT WALKER, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


MR. FORCHHAMMER’S MANUAL-ORAL METHOD 
OF INSTRUCTION AND COMMUNICATION FOR 
THE DEAF. 


Mr. G. ForcHHAMMER, Principal of the Royal Institution 
for the Deaf at Nyborg, Denmark, whom our readers will 
remember as the author of an able work advocating the 
use of phonetic writing as the basis of language instruction 
for the deaf,* and of an elaborate treatise on the principles 
of articulation,t read an interesting paper at the Third 
Convention of Danish Instructors of the Deaf, held at 
Nyborg in April of this year, on a new “phonetic manual 
alphabet” which he has devised for use in the instruction 
of the deaf and also as a means of communication for the 
deaf with one another.t He used this term ‘phonetic 
manual alphabet”’ at first, though the principle is in fact, 
as he says, ‘‘analphabetic rather than alphabetic.” The 
term ‘‘manual-oral method of instruction and communica- 
tion,” or briefly “‘manual-oral method,” is a good designa- 
tion for the device. 

Mr. Forchhammer starts from the premise that the 
chief obstacle that the deaf have to encounter in attempt- 


*Reviewed in the Annals, vol. xliv, pp. 456-458. 

+Reviewed in the Annals, vol. xlvi, pp. 116-122. 

tThe paper is also published as an appendix to the Report of the 
Royal Institution at Nyborg for 1900-’01, and is translated by the 
author into German for the Organ der Taubstummen-A nstalten in Deutsch- 
land und den deutschredenden Nachbarlandern for June and July, 1902. 
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ing to read speech lies in the fact that they can see only a 
fractional part of the vocal utterance. If they could see 
the tongue, the palate, and the voeal cords as well as they can 
the lips, they could grasp what is spoken as well as hearing 
people do; but inasmuch as not more than a third, or at 
most a half, of the positions that the organs of speech take 
in producing sounds are visible to the eye, the speech- 
reading of the deaf is always imperfect and, at the begin- 
ning of their course especially, difficult and uncertain. 

This difficulty and uncertainty Mr. Forchhammer has 
endeavored to remedy by the device of a series of positions 
of the hand, which are intended to accompany the spoken 
word as an outward indication of the inner positions of the 


organs of speech. By this means, he claims, the spoken 


word is rendered just as visible to the eye of the deaf per- 
son as it is audible to the ear of the hearing person. Mr. 
Forchhammer describes his method of indicating the 
invisible positions and movements of the vocal organs as 
follows: 

“The movements of the vocal cords are indicated by 
bending the wrist outward and inward: the opening and 
closing of the glottis. 

“The movements of the palate are indicated by bend- 
ing the wrist up and down: the lowering and raising of 
the soft palate. 

‘““The movements of the tongue are indicated (with the 
hand half closed as a point of departure) by stretching out 
various fingers ; the movements of the tongue for the vowels 
are shown by the thumb, for the consonants by the other 
fingers. 

“The articulations of the point of the tongue are in- 
dicated (so far as possible) by the various fingers taken 
singly, as s by stretching out the little finger, / by stretching 
out the middle finger, the common position of n,d, and ¢ 
by stretching out the index finger. 
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“The articulations of the back of the tongue are indi- 
cated by stretching out several fingers together ; ng, g, and 
k by the whole palm. 

“The transitions of the articulation from the point of 
the tongue to the back of the tongue are described by 
corresponding transitions in the positions of the hand. 

“The consonant r, the articulation of which is produced 
in some languages through the point of the tongue, in 
others through the back of the tongue (against the uvula), 
is indicated by a turning of the hand.” 

The question may be asked, What advantage has Mr. 
lorchhammer’s device over our ordinary manual alphabet, 
as a representation of speech? The answer is, that the 
former is phonetic, and the latter is not. As a representa- 
tive of the written or printed word, nothing could be 
better than our manual alphabet; but, like writing and 
print, it does not correctly represent the spoken word. 
Its letters are often silent; it does not indicate accent nor 
the length or shortness of vowels; and in general, regarded 
as a guide to pronunciation, it is ambiguous and mislead- 
ing. This is especially true of the alphabet when used as a 
representation of the English language. Mr. Forchhammer 
also claims that his device is more rapid than our manual 
alphabet, inasmuch as in using it one movement of the 
hand can be begun before another is ended. It is thus 
possible, he says, to keep pace somewhat with the ordinary 
rapidity of speech. 

Mr. Forchhammer’s device has much more in common 
with the ‘‘ Lyon Phonetic Manual’* than with the ordinary 
manual alphabet, though the author seems not to be aware 
of that ingenious method, nor of the previous attempts 
at a phonetic manual alphabet made by Péreire, Wilhorgue, 


*Published in 1891 by the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf as ‘‘Cireular of Information, 
No. 2.”’ Reviewed in the Annals, vol. xxxvii, pp. 538, 54. 
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Grosselin, and the Brothers of St. Gabriel, which Dr. 
Gordon has brought to the notice of the profession in 
America.* The positions of the hand chosen by Mr. 
Forchhammer to represent the positions of the vocal 
organs in the act of speech are quite different from those 
chosen by Mr. Lyon for the same purpose, but in principle 
the methods are similar. The chief difference is that the 
Forchhammer method is less elaborate and complete, inas- 
much as it attempts to represent only such positions of the 
vocal organs as are invisible to the eye, while the Lyon 
method represents all the positions, those visible as well as 
those invisible. Mr. Forchhammer does not intend his 
method ever to be used as a substitute for vocal utterance, as 
Mr. Lyon’s may be, but only in connection with speech and 
as supplementary toit.t ‘Intheactof speaking the hand 
is held before the breast in such a way that the pupils, 
with their eyes fixed upon the mouth of the speaker, can 
at the same time perceive the positions of his hand. This 
perception is rendered possible partly by the enlargement 
of the retina to include the more extended field of vision 
and partly by the simplicity and elearness of the manual 
positions, which render it unnecessary that the hand be 
placed directly beside the object looked at.” 

The advantages claimed for the use of this method in 
the schoolroom are, first, as a means of indicating the 
positions of the invisible organs of speech in correcting 
errors in articulation, and, secondly, as a means of impart- 
ing knowledge through language. In imparting knowledge 
the rule is to communicate everything that is new and 
difficult by the mouth and hand together, but everything 
that is known and easy by the mouth alone. 


*Proceedings of the First Summer Meeting of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, p. 163. 

tIn this respect it is more like Grosselin’s ‘‘phonomimic”’ method. 
See the Annals, vol. xx, p. 118. 
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The method has been gradually introduced into the 
Nyborg school during the past two or three years. During 
the past year Mr. Forchhammer, taking two half hours 
a week, has read to the upper classes by this method, be- 
sides other literature, a considerable number of Ander- 
sen’s stories. First he always repeats with the mouth 
alone what has been gone over at the last previous reading, 
and then reads the new material with accompanying move- 
ments of the hand. Thus everything is read to the pupils 
twice, the second time by pure lip-reading. He says that 
the children have not only followed his readings to the class 
with marked interest, but have also shown increased pleas- 
ure in their own reading, evidently as a result of the 
readings to the class. 

In order to satisfy themselves that the lip-reading of 
the pupils does not suffer from the supplementary use of 
the hand in addressing them, the teachers of the Nyborg 
school, since the autumn of 1900, have given various classes 
weekly dictation exercises and noted the results. The 
tests have not yet been continued long enough to afford 
absolutely conclusive results, but, so far as they go, they 
indicate that neither the previous basing of the instruc- 
tion upon writing nor the introduction of the new manual- 
oral method is injurious to the pupils’ lip-reading. In the 
third and fourth school years a series of dictation exercises 
without repetition gave an average of errors of only nine 
per cent. The pupils of these classes, whose instruction 
in the preceding years had been conducted by the writing 
method, had had no other lip-reading than what was natur- 
ally connected with the exercises in writing. 

The teachers have also made a comparison of the results 
of oral dictation with those of oral-manual dictation, from 
which Mr. Forchhammer presents the following statistics 
for the year 1900-01: 

“ Highest class. 1. Averages of a series of easier dicta- 
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tions (composed by the corps of instructors, the headings 
written on the board) : 


| Dictation DicratTEp 
| 
| 


Orai Dictation. 


Once. Three times. 


By the regular teachers | 197% errors. 7% errors. 
By other teachers, the pastor, etc.; 34% errors. | 23% errors. 


“2. Averages of a series of somewhat more difficult 
dictations, which were taken at haphazard from a book 
written for hearing persons (without headings) : 


Eacu Dictation Dictatep 
Oral Dictation. 


By the regular teachers ........ ...... 20% errors. 12% errors. 


‘For comparison with the above: Next highest class (in 
the same year) : Averages of the same difficult series of dicta- 
tions: oral-manual dictation (each dictation dictated once) : 
4 per cent. of errors.”’ 

It appears from this comparison that even an easier 
piece, dictated three times by the mouth alone, is less 
surely understood than a more difficult piece dictated only 
once with the assistance of the hand. 

A similar comparison of results in the highest class in 
the school year 1901-02, the dictations being taken at 
haphazard from a book that was not very easy and with 
which the children were not acquainted, gave for the 
oral dictation an average of 22 per cent. of errors, and for 
the oral-manual dictation only from three to four per cent. 

A comparison is also given of the results of the two 


Once. | Three times. 
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methods of dictation in the case of a good lip-reader and 
of a poor one, both in the next to the highest class. In the 
oral dictations of difficult extracts the good lip-reader had 
from ten to twenty per cent. of errors; the poor one from 
forty to fifty per cent. But in the oral-manual dictations 
(word by word) the poor lip-reader succeeded as well as 
the good lip-reader did in the oral dictations. 

The case is cited of one totally deaf semi-mute, thirteen 
years of age, with whom comparative tests have been 
made almost ever since his admission to the school. At 
first he could read from the lips only single detached 
words; in the course of a fortnight his progress was marked 
about 20 in oral dictation and in oral-manual dictation by 
phrases or sentences, but about 50 in oral-manual dictation 
word by word. A few months later (when Mr. Forechham- 
mer wrote the paper now under review) the boy could 
understand almost everything that was said to him by the 
oral-manual method, and was beginning to become pro- 
ficient in purely oral lip-reading. 

On a recent visit to the school by the distinguished 
French philologist, Mr. P. Passy, accompanied by the 
Danish consul, Mr. Cloos, Mr. Forchhammer asked Mr. 
Passy, in the class of the third school year, to write a French 
sentence on a piece of paper, that he might have the class 
reproduce it in chorus. Indicating with hand and mouth 
(but without voice) the articulation of the sentence—in 
French, but with Danish sounds—he brought the pupils by 
a few repetitions to repeat the sentence in chorus without 
hesitation, and so plainly that Mr. Cloos (without knowing 
the sentence beforehand) could understand what was said: 
“Je suis trés content de vous voir travailler.”’ 

Besides the uses of this method in the schoolroom above 
described, Mr. Forchhammer claims that it offers great 
advantages as a means of communication among the deaf 
themselves. Its advantage for this purpose over the sign- 
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language is that it is based upon the Janguage of the country ; 
its advantage over the ordinary manual alphabet is that it 
is based upon speech and that it is more rapid; its advan- 
tage over mere speech and lip-reading is that it is clear and 
intelligible to the deaf. 

Of the previous phonetic manual methods that have been 
hopefully offered by their inventors as a means of instrue- 
tion and communication for the deaf, although some of 
them have been tested under favorable conditions, none, so 
far as we are aware, have survived in the struggle for ex- 
istence except the “ phonomimic’’ method, which is still 


followed in certain day-schools in France, though with re- 
sults that seem not to be regarded as satisfactory by com- 
petent observers. Will Mr. Forchhammer’s manual-oral 
method have a happier fate? Time alone can answer this 
question. The method has the present good fortune of 
receiving a thorough test under the direction of its en- 


thusiastic inventor, aided by a corps of well-trained teachers 
who cordially co-operate with him. The results thus far 
reported—though some allowance must of course be made 
for the partiality of a parent for his offspring—are encout- 
aging, and still better results, as Mr. Forchhammer says, 
may be expected when the method has been used with all 
the pupils of the school from the beginning of their course 
of instruction. We shall await with interest the verdict of 
the other teachers of Denmark after the experiment at 
Nyborg shall have continued a few years longer. 
E. A. F. 


THE MEETING OF THE DEPARTMENT OF SPECIAL 
EDUCATION OF THE NATIONAL EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION, AT MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINNESOTA. 


THE sessions of the Department were held in the Henne- 
pin Avenue Methodist church, on the afternoons of Wed- 
nesday and Friday, July 9 and 11, 1902. 

Judging by the large attendance and the enthusiasm of 
the audiences the meetings were certainly a success. 

Kach session was introduced by the singing of a solo, 
on Wednesday by Miss Jones, on Friday by Miss Davis. 

The Secretary, Mr. E. A. Gruver, of New York, being 
absent, Mr. F. W. Boorn, of Philadelphia, was made Sec- 
retary. 

Dr. C. M. Jordan, who was named on the programme 
for the address of welcome, was absent. 

Dr. ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, President of the De- 
partment, gave a brief, forceful address. He said in part 
that Section Sixteen was originally organized for the teachers 
of the deaf, as they wanted to be in touch with the National 
Educational Association—the blind and the feeble-minded 
coming in later for the same reason. The word dumb is 
being eliminated from the names of the schools for the 
deaf throughout this country. Sixty per cent. of the 
deaf of the United States are now taught speech. For 
years efforts have been made to change the name of De- 
partment Sixteen, ‘‘ Department for Defectives’’ being 
offensive. The Executive Committee of the Charleston 
meeting reported at the Detroit meeting in favor of a 
change, but without accomplishing anything. The Exec- 
utive Committee of the present meeting have been in- 
duced to change the name to “ Department of Special 


Education, relating to children demanding special means 
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of instruction.”” The recommendations relating to the 
object of the Department and the regulations for its con- 
duct recommended by the Committee of the Department 
at its meeting at Overbrook, Pennsylvania, in March 
(reported in the May Annals, pp. 295-297) have been 
adopted. Hereafter papers adapted to the teaching of the 
deaf, the blind, and the feeble-minded are to be presented. 
There are many partially deaf, blind, and feeble-minded 
children in the common schools; these children are simply 
drifting along; experts from the respective schools of these 
classes can render valuable aid to the common-school teacher. 
It is the purpose under these rulings to secure noted men 
to address the Department. At this point Dr. Bell enu- 
merated a number of distinguished educators who were pres- 
ent at the meeting of the Association, and said that in future 
such men could be induced to speak to Section Sixteen. 
He also mentioned a number of deaf and blind per- 
sons who had learned to speak and read the lips, and who 
were taking advanced courses in the universities. 

Dr. W. T. Harris, Commissioner of Education, was 
next introduced. He spoke of the Minneapolis meeting 
as one that would mark an epoch in the speaking world; 
he approved of the scheme to utilize the knowledge of 
such specialists as teachers of the deaf, the blind, and the 
feeble-minded in enlightening the common-school teacher. 
He denominated the ability to unfold and lead out the 
faculties of those who have well-defined limitations as 
exercising the highest art known. He said that these meth- 
ods should be adapted to the teaching of normal speaking 
children. 

District Supervisor Keiiy, of Boston, spoke in glowing 
terms of the possibilities of Section Sixteen under its new 
name. He stated that Boston had a department of her 
public schools called ‘‘School of Special Instruction,’’ that 
there were three schools in Boston for pupils with poor 
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hearing or poor sight, and that it was difficult to secure 
competent teachers for these pupils. Upon being asked 
by Dr. Bell for statistics of work done for such children 
in Boston, he said that he had none of a conclusive nature. 
He stated that these children were separated from normal 
children. 

Mr. F. W. Boorn, editor of the Association Review, read 
a paper entitled ‘‘ The Lesson to be Learned by the General 
Teacher from Teaching Language to the Deaf.’* 

Mr. J. N. Tare, the Superintendent of the Minnesota 
School for the Deaf, presented a paper on the subject, ‘‘ What 
is Minnesota doing for the Deaf?’’ After stating in some 
detail what the Minnesota Institution has done andis doing 
for the deaf, he had the following to say concerning methods 
of instruction: ‘Our methods are eclectic. They admit 
of every known way. Ours is known as the Combined 
System. We have no pet theories to advocate, hence adapt 
the method to the child. Some pupils can make satis- 
factory progress by the oral method. Others, equally 
bright, progress best by the manual. We have never lost 
sight of the one object, the preparation of the pupil for 
life’s battle. One central thought, which dominates us 
from the time the pupil enters school till his course is 
completed, is to give him a knowledge of the English lan- 
guage, in all cases written and, where possible, also spoken. 
A child who cannot acquire spoken language may be just 
as bright as one who can learn to speak and read the lips, 
so much depends upon quickness of perception and ability 
to imitate. Such large claims are being made by the advo- 
cates of speech and speech-reading that silence might be 
taken as acquiescence in these extreme views. There is a 
happy mean. This we have tried to strike. We should, 
and do, aim to give every pupil the opportunity to demon- 


*T his paper is published in full in the present number of the 
Annals 
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strate his ability to be educated orally. We have six 
classes taught orally and twelve manually. The regular 
course of study is for ten years.”’ 

In answering the question ‘‘ What is Minnesota doing for 
the Blind?” Mr. B. P. Chappel, of the Minnesota School for 
the Blind, offered an excellent paper. He said, in part, that 
the school had increased from three pupils thirty-six years 
ago to ninety to-day. He compared, at some length, the 
condition of the uneducated with that of the educated 
blind. In speaking of the educated blind, he said, ‘He 
appropriates some of the treasures of biography, literature, 
history, geography, science, and music. He becomes a feel- 
ing, thinking man, and goes out into life not to lament his 
misfortune, but with self-respect to work his way.” He 
gave an outline of the course of study, both in the literary 
and industrial departments. One of the graduates of the 
school has graduated at Yale. Another has earned the 
money with which to give a university education to a 
brother, and is now supporting another brother at the uni- 
versity. 

Dr. A. C. Rogers, Superintendent of the Minnesota 
School for the Feeble-Minded, followed, making a strong 
statement of what Minnesota is doing for her feeble-minded 
children. He said, in part, that the school was organized 
in 1879. It now has 876 pupils. The plant cost half a mil- 
lion dollars, and spends for support annually $150,000.00. 
The training department numbers 225 children. The test 
of the right of a child for admission is, ‘‘Can the child make 
progress in the public schools?” If not he has a right to 
enter this special school. There are 200 applicants on the 
list seeking admission, who cannot enter on account of lack 
ofroom. There are no age limits for admission nor for time 
of stay. It has been claimed that the feeble-minded child 
can be restored, but Dr. Rogers is of the opinion that such 
a child will remain feeble-minded. The correct theory is 
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for the State to make a permanent home for them, though 
some are finally taken home. There is no expense to the 
parents except for clothing and transportation. There are 
fifteen teachers in the school and industrial departments. 
Minnesota originated the idea of a training school for nurses. 
This develops the parental idea in the nurse. Numerous 
interesting details were given, the purpose being to show 
what is done for the development of the pupils especially in 
a physical way. On Sundays a regular chaplain conducts 
services. In the case of backward children in public schools 
Dr. Rogers said it should first be determined whether the 
defect is in hearing, sight, or mentality. When mentality 
is imperfect the first thing to do is to establish confidence 
between pupil and teacher; second, to find what the child 
‘an do and have him do it. The Minnesota School for the 
Feeble-Minded had a good display of school and industrial 
work in the parlor of the church. 

Miss Mary McCowen, of Chicago, then read an interest- 
ing paper on ‘‘ A Comparison of Kindergarten Methods for 
the Deaf and the Hearing Child.” 

On both Wednesday and Friday, a closing exercise was 
given which consisted of practical work in speech and lip- 
reading. There were thirteen pupils present from the 
McCowen Oral School in Chicago. I may say that a num- 
ber of the children heard some, and others were evidently 
deaf. The work done was clearly without preparation and 
was commendable. Tour classes of different grades were 
exhibited. 

The session on Friday afternoon was reported in the 
Minneapolis Times as follows: “ The first paper of the after- 
noon was by Mrs. HeLen M. Herreren, President of the Illi- 
nois Mothers’ Congress. Among those who discussed this 
paper were President BELL, Senator Srout, of Wisconsin, 
and Miss Mary McCowen, of Chicago. The latter told of 
the popularity of vacation schools for deaf children and the 
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efficiency of mothers’ meetings, as mothers need special 
training in this, so as not to expect too much or too little 
of their deaf children. 

“Signor FrrrRert, of Italy, who isin this country studying 
the methods of instruction used here in this branch of edu- 
cation, addressed the audience. Hesaid the United States 
has the best schools for the deaf of any country, and that 
the work here is essentially practical. 

‘* Professor J. J. Dow, Superintendent of the School for the 
Blind at Faribault, delivered a comprehensive address on 
the subject, ‘The Necessary Evils.’ The following is an 
outline, considered with special reference to the education 
of the blind. Among the evils, first, the aggregation of 
children at the time of life when they most need the in- 
fluence of home—a necessity because of the conditions that 
prevail and must continue to prevail with this class; sec- 
ondly, covering a broader field in the study course than can 
be covered thoroughly—a necessity because of the impor- 
tance of an outlook into all the more important departments 
of common activity, and which cannot be initiated in life 
after school because of the limitations of blindness. 

“After this Miss McCowen gave an introductory talk, 
explaining the class work which followed. 

“The following officers were elected: President, E. E. 
ALLEN, Principal of the School for the Blind, Overbrook, 
Pa.; Vice-President, Miss Mary McCowen, Chicago; Secre- 
tary, Miss Saran FuLuLER, Boston, Mass. 

“Resolutions were passed, commending the council of the 
National Educational Association for its action in changing 
the name of this department to ‘The Department of 
Special Education. ’ 

‘“‘The school board of Boston was commended for its 
course in establishing special classes for subnormal pupils. 
It was also resolved that day-schools for young deaf chil- 
dren, with efficient teachers, under competent supervision, 
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should be maintained, in addition to the regular State insti- 
tutions.” 

The last discussion of the session was on ‘‘ The Organiza- 
tion of Associations of Parents of Deaf Children as an aid 
to Schools.”” This was led by Mrs. HELEN M. Herreren, of 
Chicago. The responsibility of parents in developing their 
unfortunate children and the advantages of home over in- 
stitution life were the points. 

In this discussion Dr. BELL compared the State institu- 
tions and day-schools. Conclusions were drawn favorable 
to day-schools. 

Miss McCowen, in discussing the question, stated that the 
aid of the parents was a necessity in her work; the teacher 
could look after the pupil only inschool. The first Mothers’ 
Club in Chicago met on the first Friday of each month for six 
months. The mothers never missed a meeting. After this 
the mothers organized their neighborhoods. Now there 
are nine such clubs. Much persistent work was called for 
in organizing foreigners who knew not the English language, 
but success was finally attained. The parents were all en- 
thusiastic. Miss MeCowen said that four years ago she 


opened the first summer vacation schools. They are sup- 
ported by patrons; children of the neighborhoods have in 


some cases organized clubs for the entertainment of the 


deaf. 

Ina general way we may say that the work of the depart- 
ment at the Minneapolis meeting was interesting and in- 
structive. If the plans suggested under the rulings of the 
xecutive Committee are carried out, it may be safely pre- 
dicted that no section of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation will call for so large an auditorium as Department 
Sixteen. 

There is no reason why the Combined-System schools 
should not take a part in the sessions of this department. 
As it is now conducted, the public have a right to conclude 
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that this country has adopted the oral method of educating 
the deaf. 

Would it not be well to hold the meetings of the Conven- 
tion of American Instructors of the Deaf at the same time 
and place as the National Educational Association? 

JAMES N. TATE, 
Superintendent of the Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 
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BALIS, MRS. SYLVIA CHAPIN. From Far and Near. Graded 
Stories for Little Folks. First Book. Toronto: George M. Mor- 
gan & Co, 1902. 12mo., pp. 144. 


This is a collection of nearly 150 short and simple 
stories dealing with familiar subjects, with a few verses 
and other pieces interspersed, compiled from many sources, 
but chiefly from the children’s columns of various papers 
published at American Schools for the Deaf. The com- 
pilation was made under the direction of a special com- 
mittee appointed by the Convention of American In- 
structors of the Deaf at its meeting at Buffalo last year, 
consisting of Mrs. Sylvia A. Balis, Instructor in the On- 
tario Institution, Mr. William A. Bowles, Superintendent 
of the Virginia Institution, and Mr. George M. Teegarden, 
Instructor in the Western Pennsylvania Institution. We 
have placed Mrs. Balis’s name at the head of this notice 
because upon her as chairman of the committee the labor 
of selecting the stories has chiefly devolved; many of the 
illustrations are also her handiwork. 

“From Far and Near’ is of the same general character as 
the highly-valued ‘‘Raindrop,” now out of print; but it is 
of a more convenient size, is more attractively printed, and 
has what that lacked, illustrations. 

As there is no mention of the deaf on the title-page, in 
the preparatory note, nor elsewhere, so far as we have dis- 
covered, except in the all-too-true story: entitled “A 
Railroad Accident,’’ we suppose the compilers or the pub- 
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lishers of the book hope it will be in demand for the use of 
hearing as well as deaf children, and we see no reason why 
it should not; but it is especially designed to meet the re- 
quirements of teachers of the deaf who wish to awaken in 
their pupils a taste for reading. We trust it will receive 
such a cordial welcome from all our schools that the com- 
mittee will feel justified in continuing the series without 
delay. 


FERRERI, GIULIO. Il Sordomutoe la sua Educazione. Volume 
I. Pedagogia. Seconda Edizione accresciuta e riordinata con 
un Appendice sull’ insegnamento della lingua ai sordomuti e gli 
esami di proscioglimento. [The Deaf-Mute and his Education. 
Volume I. Pedagogy. Second edition, revised and enlarged, 
with an Appendix on the teaching of language to the deaf and on 
examinations for admission to civil rights.; Siena: Tip. all’ In- 
segna dell’ Ancora. 1902. 12mo., pp. 248. 

The first edition of this work was published seven or 
eight years ago, and was reviewed in the Annals, vol. xl, 
p. 238. It was intended not so much for the benefit of 
experienced instructors of the deaf as for persons de- 
siring to become instructors, and was well adapted for that 
purpose. 

The present edition, while following with some modifica- 
tions the general arrangement of the former, contains 
more matter addressed to the professional reader. This 
is especially the case with the two chapters of the Appen- 
dix, in which the author urges with ability his opinion that 
the deaf child differs so essentially in his mental character- 
istics and capacities from the hearing child, that the aim 
of education and the standard of attainment should be 
entirely different. In his opinion the average deaf-mute 
is, and remains, an ab ormal individual, not only physi- 
cally but mentally, and every effort to raise him to the 
normal plane of humanity is an error. He would not 
open to the deaf the possibility of a common-school edu- 
cation; he would not even attempt to prepare them for 
the easy examinations which in Italy admit hearing chil- 
dren who have completed an elementary course of three 
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years to the enjoyment of the rights of citizenship; on 
the contrary, he would limit their education to so much 
spoken language as may suffice for the needs of practical 
life. Better have a very low aim and attain it than a higher 
one and miss it, seems to be Mr. Ferreri’s doctrine. 

If our Italian friend is right, we in America with our 
common-school standards, our high classes, our college, 
and our courses for the deaf in hearing schools, colleges, 
and universities, are all wrong. For our part, we do 
not agree with him that the mind of the deaf-mute is es- 
sentially and irretrievably abnormal; we believe that the 
higher the aim the nobler the achievement; and that to 
lower our standard and content ourselves with results 
easily attained would be to inflict an injury not only upon 
the exceptionally gifted, but upon the whole class of the 
deaf. 


FERRERI, GIULIO. Congrés International pour I’Etude des Ques- 
tions d’Education et d’Assistance des Sourds-Muets tenu 4 Paris 
du 6 au 8 aofit, 1900. Compte Rendu de /’Educazione dei Sordo- 
muti, traduit par Jules Auffray, suivi des Procés-Verbaux som- 
maires officiels par le Docteur Martha. [Report of the Interna- 
tional Congress for the Study of Questions of Education and 
Assistance of the Deaf, held at Paris, August 6-8, 1900, translated 
from Educazione det Sordomuti by Jules Auffray, followed by the 
official minutes by Dr. Martha.] Asniéres (Seine) Institut Dépar- 
temental de Sourds-Muets et de Sourdes-Muettes. 1901. 8vo., 
PP- 134- 


This French translation of Mr. Ferreri’s report of the 
Paris Congress of 1900 is handsomely printed at the press 
of the Asniéres Institution, and is illustrated with half- 
tone pictures relating to that school. 


HURD, MRS. ANNAC. First Lessons in Speech. Illustrated by 
Nettie McDaniel. Morganton: Printing Department of the 
North Carolina School for the Deaf and Dumb. 1902. 12mo., 
pp. 81. 


Mrs. Hurd is the chief instructor in the Oral Depart- 
ment of the North Carolina School at Morganton. Her 
first object in publishing these lessons was to furnish them 
in permanent form for the beginning classes of that school, 
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but they can also be obtained by other schools as long as 
the edition of one thousand copies holds out. 

Mrs. Hurd’s method of teaching language, with which 
these lessons in speech correspond, has been fully set forth 
by herself in the Annals.* The method has been tested 
in several schools, and the results have been satisfactory. 
Many readers of the Annals who were present at the Co- 
lumbus Convention in 1898 will remember Mrs. Hurd’s in- 
teresting exposition of her method exemplified by the work 
of one of her pupils. 

The book contains about eighty illustrations, which were 
drawn and engraved by Miss McDaniel, a teacher in the 
North Carolina School, and the printing was done in the 
same school. The work reflects credit alike upon the in- 
tellectual and the industrial departments of that School. 


WADE, WILLIAM. The Blind-Deaf. A Supplement to “The 
Deaf-Blind.” Printed for Private Circulation. Indianapolis, In- 
diana: Hecker Brothers. 1902. 4to., pp. 29. 

“This scrap,” as Mr. Wade characteristically calls this 
valuable supplement to his former work, records addi- 
tional cases of deaf-blind persons, gives further information 
concerning several of those previously recorded, and con- 
tains some suggestions from Mr. Wade and others concern- 
ing the instruction of the deaf-blind. It is illustrated 
with fine half-tone engravings, giving the portraits of a 
number of the deaf-blind and their teachers. 

The question, What is the best print for the deaf-blind 
to learn? is one to which Mr. Wade has given much atten- 
tion. In his former work he expressed the opinion that 
the ‘‘Moon” system was ‘‘very much the easiest to learn, 
and should always be used for the beginning.” He still 
maintains that the “Moon” is far the easiest print and 
should be used for a slow or dull pupil; but he admits the 
superior advantages of the point system in some respects, 


*«An Outline of Primary Language Work,” Annals, xl, 97- 
121, 187-206, 274-285. 
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and advises the choice of that for a child who learns 
readily. 

Mr. Wade reiterates the opinion he expressed at the 
meeting of the Convention at Buffalo that, “‘whether the 
blind-deaf who are tolerably educated use signs or do not 
use them, in no way affects their knowledge or correct use 
of English and exemption from ‘mutisms.’ ” 

In explanation of the fact that the language of the edu- 
cated deaf-blind is less liable to ‘“‘mutisms” than that of the 
seeing deaf, he quotes the theory of Father J. B. Becker, 
that “the deaf learn language by communication (call it 
‘talk’ for short), and the deaf-blind by reading;”’ and of 
Miss Ida Montgomery, that “sight presents many differ- 
ent objects to the sense at once, while touch presents but 
one; hence the former may confuse, while the latter does 
not.”” A further explanation may doubtless be found in the 
fact that the deaf-blind pupil generally has a special 
teacher, who devotes her whole time and effort to this one 
pupil, while the seeing deaf are taught in classes where 
each individual receives but a fraction of the teacher’s time 
and effort; also in the circumstance that nearly all the 
impressions that are made upon the mind of the deaf-blind 
pupil come to him solely through the medium of language, 
while to the seeing deaf most of these im pressions come 
through the sense of sight without any association with 
words. 

Now that the possibility of educating the deaf-blind 
is fully established, the best methods of teaching them are 
becoming understood, and a considerable number of them 
are actually receiving instruction, it is interesting to in- 
quire what material benefit—aside from the inestimable 
intellectual and spiritual benefits—their education is 
going to confer upon them. What will they do with their 
lives when their term of instruction is completed? Must 
they remain wholly dependent upon their friends and the 
community, or will they be able to take an active part in 
the world’s work? Can they even become self-supporting? 
The statements made in this book concerning three adult 
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deaf-blind persons suggest hopeful answers to these ques- 
tions. Jane Patterson ‘‘keeps house during her mother’s 
absence, cooks when the cook is away, keeps the purse, 
doing the shopping, and varies her domestic employments by 
copying books in Braille.”” Madie Woodbury ‘“‘can crochet, 
knit, and sew by hand and on a machine,” does ‘most 
of the family sewing, and can do almost any kind of house- 
work except cooking,’”’ and has “‘made many little gar- 
ments for poor children.” John Howard Cummings, who 
became blind at the age of six and deaf at about the time 
he was graduated from the Wisconsin School for the Blind, 
has been entirely self-supporting ever since he left school, 
working first at broom-making and afterwards at weaving 
rag carpets, so that finally at the age of fifty he was able to 
marry a former school-mate, who for fifteen years had also 
been working and saving for the same object. The happy 
couple now own a comfortable home, with a good library 
of embossed books purchased from time to time, three small 
houses that they rent, and a sum of money laid by for old 
age. ‘I have lived rather better than most laboring men,” 
this brave worker writes, ‘‘and if | have not had so many 
enjoyments, those which I do possess are probably of a more 
substantial character.” 


PROCEEDINGS of the Sixteenth Meeting of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf, held at Le Couteulx St. Mary’s 
Institution for the Deaf, Buffalo, N. Y., July 2-8, 1901. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office. 1902. 8vo., pp. 354. 


This volume contains the excellent stenographic report 
of the Proceedings of the Meeting of the Convention at 
Buffalo last year, together with the papers read, a list of 
the officers and members, necrological notices covering the 
three years since the meeting at Columbus, and an index 
of authors and speakers and of subjects, prepared by Pro- 
fessor Percival Hall. It is furnished free to members of 
the Convention; to non-members the price is two dollars. 


PROCEEDINGS of the Sixth Convention of the Minnesota Associa- 
tion of the Deaf, held at Duluth, rgor. 
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REPORTS OF SCHOOLS: (published in 1901) Buenos Aires (Girls’), 
Clarke, Georgia, New South Wales, South Australia; (published 
in 1902) Bristol (England), Copenhagen (Denmark), Halifax, 
Lyons (France), Mackay, Margate (England), New York, Ohio. 


REPORT of the South Australian Adult Deaf and Dumb Mission and 
Parafield Home for Aged and Infirm Deaf-Mutes, rgor. 


E. A. F. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Alabama School.—Miss Mary Bell, last year of the Ken- 
tucky School, has been added to the corps of instructors. 

American School.—Miss Katherine Partridge and Miss 
Alma L. Chapin have resigned as teachers, and Miss 
Clara L. Bell, formerly of the Western Pennsylvania Insti- 
tution, and Miss L. A. Beard, from the South Carolina 
Institution, have been engaged in their places. 

Arkansas Institute.—Miss Susan W. Harwood, a former 
teacher, died of old age July 10, 1902, aged seventy-eight. 
Miss Harwood was a graduate of the Pennsylvania In- 
stitution. In 1841 she was appointed ateacherin the Vir- 
ginia Institution, and remained there until the school was 
elosed on account of the Civil War. After the war she was 
appointed a teacher in the Arkansas Institute, and re- 
mained until the buildings were destroyed by fire in 1899. 
Her whole term of active service as a teacher thus ex- 
tended over fifty-five years. She was of an amiable. dis- 
position, and was faithful and efficient in her work. 

Mr. A. G. Mashburn, formerly of this Institute, but 
lately of the Washington State School, has returned to 
teach here. 


Central New York Institution —Miss Mary Eccleston, 
who has been a teacher in the Kindergarten Department for 
two years past, is succeeded by Miss Margaret Spencer, of 
Indianapolis, Indiana. Miss Mollie Dowd, of Rome, New 
York, is added to the corps of teachers. 

Colorado School.—Mrs. W. K. Argo and Miss Alice Ely 
have resigned as teachers, the latter to be married. Mr. 
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Laurance E. Milligan, M. A., of the Georgia School, and 
Miss Flora Dula, of the North Carolina (Morganton) School, 
have been added to the corps of instructors.” 


Gallaudet College.—At the close of the last term the 
degree of Master of Arts was conferred upon Gussie 
Howe Greener, B. Ph., Bertha Gildersleeve Patterson, B. A.., 
Harry F. Best, B. A., Frank O. Huffman, B. A., and Claude 
R. Melver, B. Ph., Normal Fellows; Bachelor of Arts upon 
Wilhelm Ferdinand Schneider, Elizabeth De Long, George 
Schafer, Cyril Andrew Painter, Roy Culver Carpenter, 
Mary Ethelburga Zell, Bessie Barry McGregor, Frieda 
Wilhelmina Bauman, Horace Bernard Waters, Ezra Clay- 
ton Wyand, Nellie Vail Hayden, William John Geilfuss, 
Murray Campbell, William Morris Strong, Sarah Goldstein, 
Thomas Yeamon Northern, and Slava Alexandria Snyder; 
Bachelor of Science upon John Houston Clark, Arthur 
Otto Steidemann, and George Gregor William Andree; 
and Bachelor of Philosophy upon William Marshall Law- 
rence. The honorary degree of Master of Arts was con- 
ferred upon John W. Jones, B. S8., B. P., Superintendent 
of the Ohio Institution, and Bachelor of Pedagogy upon 
John W. Michaels, Principal of the Literary Department of 
the Arkansas School. 


Georgia School.—Mr. L. E. Milligan and Mr. W. N. 
Marshall have resigned to teach in other schools. Mr. Claude 
R. Melver, M. A., a fellow of Gallaudet last year, takes Mr. 
Milligan’s place, but Mr. Marshall’s has not yet been 
filled. 


Illinois School.—Miss Annie E. Tanner, Miss Grace 
Taft, Miss Marion Fairbank, and Miss Daisie McIntire have 
retired as teachers, and the vacancies have been filled by 
the appointment of Miss Alma Gillett, who returns after 
an absence of six months on account of ill health; Miss 
Jane L. Russel, who returns to this school from the Mt. 
Airy School; Miss Etta M. Golden, from the Marinetta, 
Wisconsin, Day School, and Miss Lucie Lee Bell, of Dan- 
ville, Kentucky, who was trained by Miss Emma R. 
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Thompson, at Mt. Airy. The Department of Physical 
Culture will be under the charge of Mr. R. S. Wambold, 
an instructor in gymnastics from Franklin and Marshall 
College, and in Nazareth Hall, Pennsylvania, for the 
boys, and Miss May 8. McCully, of Dayton, Ohio, a gradu- 
ate of the Boston Normal Training School of Physical 
Culture, for the girls. 

The material equipment of the school has been im- 
proved by the addition of an ice-making plant with a 
capacity of one ton per day, and a three-story cold-storage 
building requiring nearly ten tons of refrigeration per day. 


Iowa School.—Mr. E. E. Clippinger has resigned as Prin- 
cipal and the duties of that office will devolve upon the 
Superintendent. Miss Stella Stewart has resigned to 
take a course of training at the Clarke School, and Miss 
Elizabeth B. Avery, of the Florida Institute, will succeed 
her. New teachers appointed in addition to the above 
are Miss Myrtle M. Long, a graduate of the Clarke Train- 
ing School, and Mr. Frank O. Huffman, M. A., a fellow 
of Gallaudet. The school will be divided into divisions 
as follows: Mr. J. Schuyler Long, head teacher of the Aca- 
demic and First Intermediate Departments; Miss Mar- 
garet Watkins, head teacher of the Second Intermediate 
and Primary Departments; Mr. J. T. Geddes, head teacher 
of the Oral Department. 

The main building was destroyed by fire May 15, 1902. 
Happily, there was no loss of life. The personal effects of 
nearly all the officers and teachers were lost, but those of 
the pupils were mostly saved. Immediate arrangements 
were made for the continuance of the school for the older 
pupils in temporary quarters, while the younger ones were 
sent home. Temporary new buildings, consisting of a 
school-house, industrial buildings, and dining-room, have 
been erected during the summer, and the school will open 
for all the pupils at the usual time in October. 


Jews’ Home (London).—On the ninth of March last 
many of the former pupils of this school and their friends 
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gathered in a public hall of London and presented to 
Mr. 8. Schontheil, formerly director, a framed and glazed 
address expressing their high appreciation and gratitude for 
his instruction; they also presented a chased silver bowl. 
Addresses were made by Mr. A. Fink, a former pupil, Mr. 
Schontheil, Mr. 8S. Kutner, who succeeded him as director, 
Dr. M. Friedeberger, and others. 

Kendall School_—Miss Emma Pope has resigned as 
teacher to be married. She is succeeded by Miss Bertha 
G. Patterson, M. A., a daughter of Mr. Robert Patterson 
of the Ohio Institution, and a fellow of Gallaudet College. 

Kentucky School.—Miss Mary Bell, who for two years has 
been a teacher in the Oral Department, has resigned to 
accept a position in the Alabama School. She is sue- 
ceeded by Miss Josephine Engleman, of Danville, Ken- 
tucky, who received training at the Mt. Airy School last 
year. Mr. W. H. Carter, a former teacher here, but for the 
last two years head teacher of the Florida School, returns 
to Kentucky as teacher of one of the higher manual classes. 

Michigan School.—Mr. and Mrs. T. P. Clarke and Miss 
Galbraith have resigned as teachers, the two former to ac- 
cept positions at the head of the Oregon School, while Miss 
Galbraith retires to private life. All of these vacancies 
will be filled by promotion, Miss Carrie Billings, who has 
taughtin Michigan for nine years, taking Mrs. Clarke’s place 
as Principal of the Oral Department. 

During the vacation an addition of some 4,500 square 
feet has been made to the old dining-room, and a new 
kitchen and four store-rooms have been built; also an 
addition 20 by 26 feet to the cold-storage at Brown Hall. 

Four members of the house-decoration class have done 
all the painting and graining in the addition to the dining- 
room, and have decorated the lower hall and library in 
Brown Hall. 


Minnesota School.—Mr. A. W. Dobyns has accepted the 


position of head teacher and editor of the Washingtonian 
in the Washington State School, and is succeeded by Mr. 
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Walter M. Kilpatrick, late of the Maryland School. Miss 
Mollie Medcraft is added to the corps of teachers. Mr. J. 
W. Jones has resigned as instructor of printing, and is 
succeeded by Mr. Louis A. Roth, B. S8., a graduate of Gal- 
laudet College. Miss Georgia Sutton has resigned her 
charge of the cutting and fitting and fancy work depart- 
ment to accept the position of matron of the Colorado 
School, and is succeeded by Miss Sophia Peterson. Miss 
Rose 8. Andrews, teacher of drawing, retires to establish 
a studio on the Pacific coast, and is succeeded by Mr. J. 
B. Bumgardner, for the past two years supervisor. 

Mississippi Institution.—Miss Alice Applewhite, a teacher 
in this Institution, has accepted a position in the Wash- 
ington State School. The position of ‘‘office assistant,” 
at the request of the Superintendent, has been abolished. 
Contracts for the completion of cottages, a temporary 
building for dining-rooms, store-room, kitchen, and 
laundry, and repairs on the school building (which was 
not burned) provide for their completion on the first of No- 
vember next. Mr. Dobyns hopes to open school by the 
tenth of November. 

Montana School.—Mr. Louis A. Divine has resigned to 
teach in the Nebraska School, and Mr. Philip H. Brown, 
B. A., of the North Dakota School, has been appointed in 
his place. 

Nebraska School.—Mr. Louis A. Divine, of the Montana 
School, Mr. Harry F. Best, M. A., a’fellow of Gallaudet 
College, Miss Marion E. Fairbank, of the Illinois School, 
Miss May Autenrieth, and Miss Laura B. Robie have 
been added to the corps of teachers. 

North Carolina (Raleigh) Institution.—Mr. W. A. Cald- 
well has resigned as teacher to accept a position in the 
Florida School, where his wife is also to teach and be ma- 
tron of the colored pupils. He is sueceeded by Mr. Thos. 
Flowers, late Supervisor in the Pennsylvania Institution. 

Mr. G. A. Edwards, in charge of the wood-working de- 
partment, has spent his vacation at Ithaca, N. Y., taking 
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a special course in connection with his department. Mrs. 
Alice V. Williams, teacher of domestic science, and Mrs. 
Blanche W. Williams, teacher of fancy work and needle 
work, have spent their vacation at Hampton, taking 
special courses in connection with their respective de- 
partments. 

The Sixteenth Biennial Meeting of the American 
Association of Instructors of the Blind was held at this 
Institution in July. Among those present and taking 
an active part in the proceedings were nearly all the heads 
of schools which have both the deaf and the blind as 
pupils. Mr. John E. Ray, Superintendent of the North 
Carolina Institution, was elected President for the next 
two years; Mr. J. H. Johnson, Superintendent of the 
Alabama Institute, first Vice-President; Mr. W. Laurens 
Walker, Principal of the South Carolina Institution, Treas- 
urer; and Mr. Newton F. Walker, Superintendent of the 
South Carolina Institution, a member of the Executive 
Committee. 

North Carolina (Morganton) School.—Miss Fannie E. 
Thompson, a graduate of the Clarke Training School, 
and Miss Mabel Haynes, a daughter of the late Mr. Z. W. 
Haynes, have been added to the corps of teachers. Miss 
Haynes took her training in this school, after a four years’ 
course in the State Normal College at Greensboro. 


North Dakota School.—Miss Lilla McGowan has re- 
signed as teacher and her place has been filled by the ap- 
pointment of Miss Martha Rogers, of Washington, In- 
diana. Instruction in drawing will be given this coming 
year, the teacher of drawing in the city schools devoting 
one day a week to this work. 

Ohio Institution.—Miss Ida Kail and Miss Bertha Clark 
have resigned as teachers to be married. Their places 
are filled by Miss Rose Marsh and Miss Anna Snader, 
both of whom have been trained in this school. 

Ontario Institution.—A Domestic Science Department has 
been introduced, and Miss Hattie E. Gowsell, a graduate 
of the Provincial Normal School of Domestic Science, at 
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Hamilton, Ontario, has been engaged as teacher. Miss 
Ida M. Jack, teacher of articulation for a number of years, 
has resigned on account of impaired health. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Balis have spent the summer vaca- 
tion in travel in Europe, visiting schools for the deaf in 
London, Margate, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Belfast, Dublin, 
Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham. 

Sir Gilbert Parker, the noted novelist, now a member 
of the British House of Commons, was at one time a 
valued teacher in this school. He is contemplating the 
erection of a public library building to be presented to the 
city of Belleville. 


Oregon School.—Mr. Thomas P. Clarke, of the Michigan 
School, has succeeded Mr. Clayton Wentz as Superinten- 
dent, Mrs. Clarke succeeding Mrs. Wentz as Matron. Miss 
Mabelle Crawford, of Nebraska, has been added to the 
corps of teachers, taking the place of Miss Candace Brown 
who resigned to take a course in the Normal College. The 
industrial department will be enlarged, and more time 
will be given to shop work during the coming year. 

Pennsylvania Institution.—Miss Jane Lang Russell 
and Miss Hannah Wells, of the Primary Department, have 
resigned as teachers to enter private work. To fill their 
places Miss Agnes March, formerly connected with the 
Rhode Island and New York Schools, and Miss Una Up- 
ham, of the Clarke School Training Class, have been ap- 
pointed. Mr. Harris Taylor has been appointed editor of 
the Mt. Airy World in the place of Mr. 8. G. Davidson, 
who resigned to accept the assistant editorship of the 
Association Review. 

South Australian Institution.—A new wing, which will 
perpetuate the memory of the late Sir John Colton, was 
occupied April 7, 1902. It contains six class-rooms on 
the ground floor and dormitories for pupils and rooms for 
teachers on the second floor. 

Utah School_—Mr. Daniels and Mrs. Nelson have re- 
signed as teachers, and are succeeded by Miss Wilhel- 
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mina Krause, formerly of the Cleveland and Northern 
New York schools, and Miss Elizabeth De Long, B. A., a 
graduate of this school and of Gallaudet College. Miss 
Katherine King, formerly Principal of the Cleveland School, 
is added to the corps of instruction. . 


Wisconsin School.—Mr. C. P. Cary has been nominated 
by the Republican party for the office of State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, and consequently has re- 
signed the position of Superintendent of this School. He 
is sueceeded by Mr. E. W. Walker, of the State Normal 
School at West Superior, Wisconsin. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Deaf Graduates.—Three deaf men, Robert R. Pollak 
and Homer C. Wheeler, former pupils of the Clarke School, 
and Tileston Chickering, a former pupil of the Horace 
Mann School, were graduated from the Lawrence Scien- 
tific School this year with the degree of Bachelor of Sci- 
ence, and another, Melvin H. Wheeler, a brother of Homer, 
and also a graduate of the Clarke School, has pursued a 
course of study in the same Scientific School, but did not 
take a degree this year. The Boston Herald says these 
young men have carried on their work in the same way 
as the hearing men of the School, except that they have 
copied their companions’ notes and have been excused 
from certain oral tests for which the blackboard and ‘“‘blue 
book”? were substituted. One of the professors cheerfully 
sacrificed his beard in order that they might be better able 
to read his lips. Mr. Pollak and Mr. Chickering expect to 
become civil engineers, and the brothe s Wheeler me- 
chanical engineers. 

The Pennsylvania Home.—The Home for the Aged and 
Infirm Deaf of the State, recently established by the Penn- 
sylvania Society for the Advancement of the Deaf, was 
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formally dedicated August 22, 1902, in connection with 
the Sixteenth Meeting of the Society, which was held at 
Mt. Airy. About two hundred and fifty deaf people were 
present. Addresses were made by Mr. Brewster R. 
Allabough, Mr. R. M. Ziegler, Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, Mr. 
William Stuckert, Mr. F. W. Booth, and others. 

The Society has purchased for the Home a beautiful 
estate at Doylestown, with a fine building upon it well 
adapted to the purpose for which it will be used. Like 
the Ohio Home, this institution has been established by 
the deaf themselves, and is under their management; 
but they gratefully acknowledge their indebtedness to 
Dr. Crouter, Mr. Rowland Evans, and other friends, for 
valuable advice and assistance. 


The Death of Dr. Thomas Gallaudet.—The Rev. Dr. 
Thomas Gallaudet, D. D., L. H. D., Vicar of St. Ann’s 
Church, Manager of the Gallaudet Home, formerly a 
teacher in the New York Institution, and for many years 


a director of that and other schools for the deaf, died at 
his home in New York, August 27, 1902, aged eighty. A 
devout Christian, an untiring worker for the welfare of 
humanity, and especially of the deaf, of a sweet and gentle 
disposition and a pleasant humor, earnest in his faith, and 
broad in his sympathies, he was universally esteemed 
and loved, but was especially dear to the adult deaf of 
America, to whose interests he devoted his life. © St. 
Ann’s Church in New York, the Home for the Aged and 
Infirm near Poughkeepsie, and the various similar churches 
and homes throughout the United States that are the re- 
sult, direct or indirect, of his labors, constitute an en- 
during monument to his memory. ._We hope to have a 
sketch of his life and work in the next number of the 
Annals. 
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